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| Marin ana DeKooning 


Above: John Marin 
Tunk Mountains, Me. 
1946, oil, 25 x 30’ 


‘ Right: Willem DeKooning, 
Excavation, 

1950, oil, 79 x 100 
photograph Rudo!ph Burckhardt 
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HOUGH their authors are a generation apart, and unlike 
T in purpose, mood or personality, the recent works of 
Willem DeKooning and the late oils of John Marin have 
a kinship which may serve to point out a dominant feature 
of American art. Marin’s work springs originally from the 
transplanting of Cézanne’s energetic monumentality to New 
England landscape, while that of DeKooning is the younger 
man’s revolt against the hegemony of Picasso and the School 
of Paris—not in the way of a narrow provincialism, but in 


terms of new needs and meanings for the modern vision. 


John Marin, 

The Fog Lifts, 

1949, oil, 22 x 28” 
courtesy Downtown Gallery. 


To place the two together is to see what cannot be seen in 
one, a relation to a common development. Any individual 
considered singly against a generalized background reveals 
only his individuality. To consider these two together 
focuses our attention on a te ndency pec uliar and perhaps 
vital to our culture. 

The comparison of two artists is usually undertaken 
in order to trace an influence or show that the work of the 
earlier provides the groundwork for the later. There is no 
such purpose here: Marin has undoubtedly been a pioneer 
and a leader for other artists; so also may be DeKooning 
It is unfortunate that works of art are sometimes judged 
and valued for what they might lead to in some calculation 
of expected progress, rather than for what they actually are 
Such a purely relativistic approach, considering all works 
to be a transition or the condition of some other process 
has the evil of denying to any work innate value.. Both men 
have indeed found sources of inspiration in the work of 
others. We cannot contemplate any artist of worth as being 
unconditioned. Nor can what proceeds from their work 
thereby diminish it, as, looking back on the past, we see the 
brilliance of a pupil dimming the luster of his master. For 
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there is in each one a certain pertinent completion that 
admits of What follows, follows—but then 
that must be something else again. In spite of many influ- 
ences, it should be noted that each in the end leans less on 
others than do many of their contemporaries. What is bor- 
rowed is remade in the image demanded by the borrower. 
It is not that either has made a particular issue of being 
individual, but rather that he has found himself so. Their 
individuality and their stature are both probably due to 
their insight into the nature of American culture: that it is 


no extension. 


inherited from Europe but must work in a different way 
Connecting them is like finding two sturdy trees in a forest 
each with a blaze upon it, marking out, not in time—for 
art knows no time—but in spirit, the road we are traveling 

In considering the similarities between Marin and 
DeKooning, it should be pointed out that certain terms 
only of the artists’ works are under consideration, and then 
only with certain qualifications. To begin with, there is a 
distinction of some consequence between Marin’s water 
colors and his later oils. Although he is probably bettet 
known for the former, we are concerned here with the later 
works and their difference from the earlier ones 

His earlier works were done with the idea of com 
posing nature, of constructing equivalents for natural situa 
tions. To this end we find enclosure forms, arbitrary verti 
cals introduced into a seascape of dominant horizontals, the 
intrusion of geometric shapes, the use of buoys, rocks 
clouds, boats, etc. for their geometricity and the reduction 


of many of these to flat, brightly colored, mensurable areas 


All these elements give the effect of imposing an order upon 


nature, and the wilfulness of the imposition is often the 


source of the picture's strength. This composing factor is 
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no doubt at work in the later oils also, but the process of 
construction has become so refined and the man’s eye so 
sensitized that another and antithetical quality emerges. 

In his oils Marin has, in a sense, forsaken his pre- 
vious compositional preconceptions for a closer rapport with 
the reality of a situation. To many, the resulting looseness 
of expression seems more diffuse and less controlled than 
in the earlier work. Certainly there is less of the obviously 
dramatic. But to expect the same intent as in the water- 
colors may be a mistake; for here, as in the later works of 
Rembrandt and Beethoven, there is a subtlety and depth 
into which we must enter in order to recast our notions ot 
the man. Here Marin has opened up the picture, captured 
rather than composed that form which is in the flux of mat- 
ter and light. Arrangement is no longer dictated by idea 
limited by its obstinate propensity for abstraction from 


reality, but rather by an acute perception into the com- 


plete and continuous actuality—what William James called 


“the stubborn irreducible facts.” This is no abstract art 
reflecting a fragment of experience, made into a formula 
and compressed into a ready stylistic frame of reference 
The laws of the picture are laws that permeate existence; 
we become aware of them only gradually after long obser- 
vation, but they obtain all the more strongly because they 
are part of both the perceived and the perceiver. It is 
nothing more nor less than an uncommonly true sense ot 
reality that marks the genuinely creative individual in any 
field—the statesman, the scientist, the prophet as well as the 
artist. For the sake of this face-to-face-with-the-world qual- 
ity Marin has stripped his canvases of many of his previous 
more easily seen devices. 

This, in a sense, has been a spiritual process. For 
whatever there may be in existence which is spiritual ob 
tains everywhere, if it obtains at all. To find the spirit is 
not to deny matter but rather to accept it, to affirm, to be- 
Marin’s 


throughout a long and rich development, his lack of artifice 


come imbedded in materiality. receptiveness 
preconception or perhaps even of a desire for self-preserva- 
tion, his obedience and integrity to nature, have produced 
not merely sensitive impressions but spiritual statements 


linking the mind of modern man with universal rhythms 


John Marin, Movement in Red and Gray, No. 1, 1949, 


oil, 22 x 28°, courtesy Downtown Gallery 


John Marin, Island, Sun and Ship, 1923, watercolor, 161/2 x 20”, 
private collection, Hartford, Conn., courtesy Downtown Gallery. 


Our consideration of DeKooning’s work concerns the 
modern conception of the integrity of the picture plane. 
There exists a proposition, rather w idely current—particu- 
larly among abstract artists—to the effect that inasmuch as 
the actual canvas of a painting is two-dimensional, the only 
valid and referable structure to be developed upon it should 
likewise be flat, bearing no reference to the effect of spatial 
penetration that accompanies a representational approach. 
The painting, instead of being a window into a room, is 
regarded simply as a wall with markings on it. 

We can recognize the validity of this idea in the 
extent to which it has prevailed—with perhaps some modi 
fications—in many modern works, giving them undeniable 
force and discipline. There has also been a tendency, even 
when this has not been the artist’s intent, to view many 
more or less abstract paintings as pattern only. Primarily 
on account of its exclusiveness, however, this view tends to 
vitiate many of the possibilities that painting may offer. If, 
merely by the assumption of an attitude upon the part of 
an observer, a work may be given, or rather denied, certain 
attributes, we can well say the reverse: that is, if we see 
space in a picture, it is there. A compromise of some sort 
might be proposed, which would represent the concern of 
the modern painter with the limitations of his medium and 
at the same time would allow the painting to become the 
vehicle of a rich variety of experience: thus, while we are 
always aware of the picture plane, we are aware also of the 
recessions and spatial movements synthesized from and re- 
lated to it. and the two elements, constructed and imaged 
space and actual flatness, can be appreciated simultaneously. 

Certainly this gives us a truer account of the process 
whereby the picture is seen, that is, a process within certain 
conventions of vision which antecedently condition the 
creation of a picture and after its completion force it to 
conform to given expectations of value. By and large, our 
wav of looking at paintings to see what the paint signifies 
has not altered materially since the renaissance. We are 
now, however, free to construct our images on a much 


broader base of understanding 
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DeKooning’s pictures are spatial, first because space 
can be seen in them, and secondly because space is a funda- 
mental part of his statement. The character of the recessions 
and projections not only produces a richness in itself but 
lends particular qualification and expansion of meaning to 
other picture elements. The value of the positive aspect ot 
one line, shape or area as against another is not indetermi- 
nate but derives from the complete integration of a three- 
dimensional function. DeKooning can hardly be called a 
representational painter in the ordinary sense of the word; 


nevertheless, the intensity of his spatial construction creates 


a rich and real imagery. Or perhaps it is the other way 
around: it is the totality of his imagery which drives home 
the sense of spatial completion. 

Instead of painting objects, he paints situations. The 
integrity of these situations is realized by altering or de- 
stroying the identity of each object for the sake of identify- 
ing the process whereby it contributes to the whole. In 
every event a certain uniqueness imposes itself upon all its 
parts, so that each component qualifies every other compo- 
nent in just that certain respect which produces the particu- 
lar unity. If in a limited space—say a room—some relation- 
ship is altered, for example by moving a chair out a little 
from a wall, then the chair, the wall, everything else in the 
room, the entire character of the situation is in some way 


altered. In perceiving any object we never see what it actu- 


yee 
» dekirweny 


Willem DeKooning, The Mailbox, 1948, oil, 233% x 29% 
collection Nelson A. Rockefeller, New York, courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 


ally is, but only what it lends of itself to a given context. 
It is as if DeKooning were painting the context, the fabric 
of meaningful relationships, tearing apart or scrambling to 
gether, if necessary, the commonly held integrity of the 
object. What binds his pictures together is a sense of ges 
ture, of dramatic purpose animating all the picture elements 

the actualizing, so to speak, of the pathetic fallacy of 
romantic poetry. A given movement of a figure derives its 
meaning from the manner in which it creates its peculiar 
space and conforms to the conditions imposed by that space. 
Gesture is produced not by the figure in isolation, but 
rather through the assimilation by the entire picture of its 


content. For every action there is a response which so 
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qualifies and determines the original action as to be insep- 
arable from it. The gesture of one figure or object is thrown 
back by another figure, another object, a bounding space, 
a distant space or the like, so that each action is given its 
true value and exposition. Not only the content of the 
picture, but the observer as well is invited to participate in 
the drama. To this end, planes, straight lines, continuous 
volumes, all the unconditioned superficies of ordinary expe- 
rience are forced out of their “normal” aspects, joining into 
the life of the picture—a life which has come into being 
by the forcing of will upon matter, which has become the 
demonstration of an explicit animism, of an organic vitality 
pervading all existence. 

To say that DeKooning’s space is uncodified is mere- 
ly to stress a negative aspect and to deny a source of moti- 
vation. There may in fact be a codification to his pictures, 
which, because it derives so concretely from the continuity 
of matter and the direct experience of it, lies beyond our 
capacities for abstract conceptualization or our present 
frames of reference. 

The foregoing exposition of the work of these two 
artists has attempted to indicate points of similarity be- 
tween them. From this it may be possible to discern that 
they are part of a development of particular cultural signifi- 
cance. Both men acknowledge a considerable debt to the 
impressionists, not necessarily in the use of broken color, 
plein-air painting or everyday subject matter, but rather in 
their violent overthrow of the classical idea of composition. 
This nineteenth-century revolt against the dead hand of 
outworn authority was manifested not only in art but in 
religion, government, philosophy, science and other fields. 
That in physics or the other sciences we can no longer do 
with the common order of ideas of a hundred years or so 
ago, is no longer controversial. But in art we still retain 
a certain extent of allegiance to an authoritarian sense of 
orderliness, exemplified by the imposition of an ideal, con- 
ceptual structure upon our experience of the natural world. 
All legalistic ideas of picture-making: laws of balance, con- 
trast, focus, rectilinear division, maintenance of certain pro 
portions, compartmented color, and all that smacks of a pre- 
determined means of control, of artifices between ourselves 
and actuality, expose our reliance on previous authority and 
are, indeed, its surrogates. 

With impressionism the idea of a constructed com- 
position was abandoned. The whole picture surface, irre- 
spective of scheme or subject, became the field of natural 
vitality. Many artists, such as Cézanne, Picasso and Mon- 
drian, have impressed back upon this new situation elements 
of the ideal, have indeed given this sort of idealism new 
and cogent significances. But a certain irrevocable step has 
been taken. It has become possible for the artist to make a 
choice: either to declare for a stable precedent guiding and 
intervening in his experience, or to set out like a primitive 
upon the conquest of a sea of new facts for wherever they 
may toss him. The abandonment of authority does not 
signify either anarchy or simply realism, but rather a be 
lief in a structure of reality too rich and too complex to be 
knowable by any preconceptions a structure of which we 
being a part, can know only a part, but that in knowing we 
are a part, we know more truly. 

It is this vigorous pursuit of truth that draws Marin 
and DeKooning together. We cannot trace in their works 
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how or why a given effect or significance is produced, nor 


can we learn from them any laws regarding their achieve- 
ment of intense reality. This has come about simply be- 
cause they have been concerned with it and have been alive 
enough, and artistic eneugh, to find it. And it is the lack ot 
formulation, or rather the refusal to rely on formulation lest 
that reality for which the form exists escape them, that dis- 
tinguishes their work. 

There is something distinctly American in this insist- 
ence upon art as organic synthesis, in the rejection of all 
discipline save that of the experience itself. The New World 
has always meant expanding horizons, fullness and freedom 
of opportunity and the throwing off of old conventions. 
Marin and DeKooning have grown from the European tra- 
dition into something else, perhaps possible only in a cer- 
tain atmosphere of energetic optimism, Their art is fune- 
tional in the sense of being formed by its own purposes, in 
the sense that our architecture is functional, or the sailing 
ships of the nineteenth century. Functionalism and a robust 


individualism run deep in our artistic tradition. We find it 


Willem DeKooning, Painting, 1948, oil, 4254 x 56%, 
Museum of Modern Art. 


Willem DeKooning, The Attic, 1949, 62 x 81”, 
photograph Rudolph Burckhardt. 


in the philosophy and theory of art of Emerson, the life and 
writings of Thoreau, in Whitman’s affirmation of man as 
the measure and base of society, in Melville’s passionate con 
cern for the individual soul and in Ryder’s deep feeling for 
the stirring of uncontrollable nature. The positive human- 
ism of our development, recognizable in our past and being 
carried forward by these men, lies at the very core of be- 
lief in and feeling for democracy. It is only tor the sake of 
such free and lofty adventure that democratic action be- 
comes possible or worthwhile, so that not only the art, but 
the spirit which brought it about, as well as that which it 
inspires, are to be considered cherished possessions. 

The differences between the art of the two men, 
which are many, are differences of their personalities: the 


one a man of nature, withdrawn, reflective, imbued with a 


love of sensuous, brooding color; the other a city-dweller, 
filled with excited activity and a sophisticated, intellectual 
And these 
very differences reveal the breadth of endeavor and variety 


intricacy revealed in his twisting, writhing line. 


of statement which such a free attitude affords. 








Theory is superior to practice, just as 


intellect is to flesh. Boeruius 


But, madame, to be a painter it’s not 


necessary to be an idiot. GLEIzEs 


ry 

I HE cubist painters are slowly leaving us; surely 
we would do well, while they are yet with us, to render 
homage to those among them whom we have so long 
neglected. For many of them have been not only craftsmen 
but also thinkers. Herein, perhaps, is some of the reason 
for their neglect; this age of science suspects the thinking 
artist. But it may be that we are now slowly reawakening 
to the essential importance of the cubist revolution: the 
importance of what Villon might call “control,” Duchamp 
“decomposition,” Lhote “motive” and Gleizes “rhythm’—all 
of which would mean, fundamentally, the dominance of an 
embracing conception in a work of art. 

If it is readily apparent that the reproduction of the 
illusion of reality is not conception, it is undoubtedly less 
obvious that for an artist dealing in terms of vision the wil- 
ful ignoring of reality—a deliberate refusal to recognize the 
visual world—is not conception either. For concept means 
comprehension of the complete human being in his relation 
to the universe; it does not refer to personal conceits and 
points of view. Unless the creations of individual person 
ality can be apprehended as universal spiritual conceptions, 
they have no greater meaning than do any vagaries of indi 
vidual revolution. In other words, caprice is not concept; 
and the individual spirit, our greatest heritage, can destroy 
itself by overweening pride just as surely as by defenseless 
humility. 

Cubism as a movement rediscovered the visual terms 
for an embracing artistic conception. This took place, to be 
sure, at a time when vision required liberation from sub 
servience to the illusion of reality, and contemporary art 
has rather the opposite necessity. Yet this does not alter the 
fundamental fact that cubism rediscovered the truth that 
concept must dominate any work of art worth considering 
As Gleizes explains in Painting and Descriptive Perspective 
it is what Cézanne struggled for so desperately when th 
“plastic act, which realizes something, fought against the 
This struggle 


painted word, which tells something.” was 


resolved finally. if only temporarily, by the cubists almost 


fortv vears ago—as it had been by the medieval Christian 
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CLEVE GRAY 


_ 
~ s. 
, collection Jacques Barzun, New 


Still-Life with Flasks, 1916, pen and ink, 11 x 9°, 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, New York 


Mme. H. M. Barzun, 1911, oil, 39 x 28'/2 
York. Left, above 


artist in the West, and as it has alwavs been by the Chinese 
artist in the East 


resonance and lite Ss movement prec ludes a seare h tor the 


rhe first canon of Chinese art spirit’s 


illusion of the real or its denial. “Control.” “dee omposition,” 


“motive” and “rhythm” are words to « xplain a vision which 
distinguishes the essentially true from the see mingly real 
the vision of cubism 
The career of Albert Gleizes is notable for the stead- 
fast and determined direction of his pursuit of this vision 
Once he sensed a purpose, his spiritual development and 


his creative art moved along a rectilinear course—one some- 
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Treading Out the Harvest, 1912, oil, 108 x 138'', Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, New York 
On Brooklyn Bridge, 1917, oil, 67 x 50'/2", 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, New York. 


times ahead of the other, but both inextricably joined and 


inflexible, attaining at the climax of his life the equilibrium 


of a realized personal conception. Moreover, Gleizes has 


recounted the development of his beliefs in an extensive 
body of writings. If he is matched in this achievement, it 
may only be by André Lhote, though Gleizes’s emphasis has 
been increasingly upon the spirit, while Lhote has kept to 
painters’ terms. In a period when the artist who writes 
theory may be anathematized, as Gleizes has said, with the 
label “theoretician,” Gleizes and Lhote have been admirably 
courageous. We need not agree with their words nor find 
their paintings beautiful to realize the certainty of direction, 
penetrating force and subtle clarity of their achievement. 

The recent retrospective exhibition of Albert Gleizes’s 
paintings at the Passedoit Gallery showed the steady growth 
of the artist's stvle. The rather crude, pre-cubist Adam and 
Eve of 1910 gave way in the same vear to The Tree, similar 
to the better-known and slightly earlier Provengal and Span- 
ish landscapes of Braque and Picasso. As the logic of cub- 
ism developed within the close-knit group of artists, the 
large canvas called Woman in the Kitchen and the smaller 
Woman with Phlox, both of 1911, showed the advance. A 
vear later Gleizes and Metzinger wrote Of Cubism, the 
first book about the movement. in order, as Gleizes has ex- 
plained, to answer the “why’s and wherefore’s assailing them 
from all sides.” Here were set down the thoughts that were 


common to the group but not vet understood outside. it 
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Murals for amphitheatre of the School of Pharmacy, Paris, 1924, courtesy Passedoit Gallery. 


By 1915 the brown and gray tonalities of early cub- 
ism yielded to a new interest in color. For Gleizes, this 
came through his association with Delaunay and_ the 
orphists, and a study of the chromatic circle. The pictures 
of these vears are exceptionally harmonious in color and 
texture, as well as beautifully constructed. Although Gleizes 
had come to New York in 1915, his work remained closely 
allied to that of the Parisian painters. His painting was drier 
than that of Delaunay or Villon, but less rigidly controlled 


than that of Gris; it had not yet, however, distinguished it- 


self as it was later to do by introducing religious themes. 
By the end of the first World War, Gleizes, to whom 
religion had previously been anathema, achieved the basis 
for a personal spiritual enlightenment. (Let us all take 
heart; he rediscovered the existence of God in Pelham 
N. Y.!) From this time on, in increasing degree, what had 
begun as a search for spiritual illumination became a con- 
cern with spiritual content, culminating in his contemporary 
work in an almost exclusive preoccupation with conventional 
Catholic dogma. But when, after the war, he returned to 
France, his newly found beliefs must have left him tempo 
rarily foundering for their expression in paint. Certainly 
at this period in his life his struggle to express his religious 
conviction led him temporarily to non-objective painting. 
“The arts,” he wrote in 1921 in The Life of Arts and Letters, 
“are tending towards peaceful contemplation and medita- 
tion which enforce immobility and silence.” 
With the two versions, blue and green, of Imaginary 
Still-Life (both painted in 1924), a mastery of color re- 
appeared which was to remain and grow. Gray, in the 


artist’s words, “intensity of black and white, giving reso- 
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nance” to all other colors, found a key place in his palette; 
simultaneously his textural surface became ascetic and mat. 

For Gleizes, the postwar ‘twenties began an extensive 
period of mural painting. It was no mere coincidence that 
two years after decorating the School of Pharmacy in Paris 
(1924), he was engaged in decorating the Church of 
Blanche de S., for here on the wall Gleizes was able to 
synthesize his spiritual and esthetic development. Today 
he says of easel painting, “One must attain the goal of fresco, 
but there aren't enough walls.” The marvels of fresco are 
to Gleizes the retusal to be ruled by renaissance spatial 
concepts, which destroy the essential two-dimensional char- 
acter of the wall, precluding rhythmic movement over its 
surface, and the beauty of an austere palette. And these are 
the characteristics of his developed style. Yellow Light and 
Crucifixion are typical of his evolved and highly personal 
vision. An underlying and ideographic rhythm in painting 
led him directly to the Catholic Church. “The expression of 
a mystic” would describe these easel-murals; calligraphic 
rhythm, austerity and cadenced color are his visual means 
to convey a content of cerebral clarity inspired by an intui- 
tive spirituality. Cubism rediscovered the spiritual and esthe- 
tic certainty of the past 

Gleizes has made clear in his writings how he relates 
And there is a 
what matter if it be 


original to others, when to himself it was the creation of 


cubism to a universal spiritual conception 


fascinating cogency in his argument 


his own search? Speaking of the middle ages, he writes 
“For many centuries civilization expanded under the control 
of a spiritual state dominated by rhythm, followed by a 


short period of diminution, in which the spiritual state was 
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Yellow Light, 1934, 
oil, 30% x 42”, 
courtesy Passedoit Gallery. 


dominated by space.” We are all familiar with the develop- 
ment of the spatial coneept in the renaissance, and Gleizes 
cites many striking analogies, such as the direct relation 
between the centralization of Church, State and daily lite, 
and the central vanishing point of renaissance perspective. 
But his singular achievement is to make clear the antithesis 
between renaissance space, which is material and sensuous, 
and medieval rhythm, which, evolving from a comprehen- 
sion of nature's actions (ars imitatur naturam in sua opera- 
tione) is transcendental and reflective. “The one (space ) 
depends upon the senses, the other (rhythm) upon the in- 
telligence.” Rhythm, as differentiated from rotation, is the 
manifestation of the way in which nature moves. 

Thus does Gleizes join his thoughts with others, 
among them Coomaraswamy, who wrote: “In opposition to 
contemporary Western theory, Christian art and Oriental 
art wish to imitate nature’s modes of operation, not its nat- 
ural sights. . . . Christian art and Oriental art, in other 


words, are languages; post-renaissance art is a spectacle. 


The aesthetic experience consists of an intellectual and 


emotional combination which arises from the identification 
of the spectator with existence.” 

Since Delacroix, writes Gleizes, art has been gather- 
ing its forces against spatial formulae, culminating with the 
cubists in a type of painting in which “relations of planes, 
repetitions of ordered lines, rhythmic envelopment” replaced 
an art of spectacle and appearance. Thus the cubists, by 
eliminating the tyranny of renaissance sensual perspective, 
made possible the resurgence of a new period of rhythm, 
i.e., of spirituality: “Beauty exists in rhythm, and measured, 
cadenced color gives it the fullness of light. ... Rhythm is 
organic, objective, and all that is incomplete, unfulfilled, a 


point of view only, is subjective and incomprehensible. 
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Full-Face and Profile Portrait, 1917, Musée d'Art Moderne, Paris. 


André Lhote 


ON INVENTION: 


The Transposition 
from Reality 
to Art 


Editor’s Note: The dialogue that follows was originally written by André Lhote for 
students in his Paris atelier. One of the originators of cubism, Lhote, unlike most 


of the artists associated with him in that movement, has steadily continued to fol- 


low in that direction. Acknowledged as one of the foremost teachers and theoreti- 


cians in modern art, he has incorporated his principles in a number of writings, 
} } 


the best known being his Treatise on Landscape. The dialogue On Invention was 


translated by one of Lhote’s students, Mary Lou Chapman, and is publishe d here 
in the belief that it will be of interest to artists and to amateurs of art in America 


Student: 

I have read that it is contrary to art and dangerous 
for the spirit to paint directly from nature, and that it is best 
to find one’s inspiration within oneself 


Lhote: 
Your worries do you credit. But apply them to other 
problems; youll have enough of them for your future de spair 
As a matter of fact, many poseurs imagine that they 
would be demeaning themselves if they let themselves put 
into a work of art any reflection of the exterior world (rt 
is abstraction,” 


they say. “thus one must invent.” But do 


they know what invention really is? Here, as always, one 
must consult the past. Some masters have thought, just as 
our modern snobs do, that the subject is of no importance 
and that only the means is important. Their essential effort 


was concerned with plastic invention. with transposition 
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That is why it is immaterial whether the subject be simple 
or complicated, real or imaginary. Dont let yourself be 
and if the 
subject happens to be “literary” or “anecdotal,” tell yourself, 


bothered by “subject.” Paint what you please, 


to still the pangs of remorse that the artifices of transpost 
tion are amply sufficient to bathe the anecdote in purity. If 
you lack confidence in your technique, you will naturally 
mistrust your ability to go beyond the level of anecdote. The 
whole problem, I repeat, lies in the transposition. This con 
sists of delicately removing the object from its habitual at 
mosphere and plunging it into one that is purely pictorial 
where it appears rid of all encumbering dross—those para 
sitical elements that rob it of style and « xpression. In this 
dangerous operation, the object risks losing its life, like a 
fish lifted from its vase of dirty water and plunged into a 
water of crystal purity 





Woman at her Toilet, 1918, 
photograph Marc Vaux (from Anatole Jakovsky, André Lhote, Paris, 1947). 


Student: 


What do you mean by “parasitical elements”? 


Lhote: 

Take, for example, this nude seated before your eyes. 
You can see the folds of skin or the fat places, which even 
ina beautiful body blur the contours which you well realize 
must be articulated. All these charming little details that 
normally interest any spectator but a painter, all these shad- 
ows and reflections, are useless to the artist. 


Student: 


Wouldnt it be better, then, to invent an ideal woman 
rather than waste time trying to simplify this one? 


Lhote: 


If you were capable of doing that, I should not try to 
prevent you. But I am afraid that if left alone, you would 
tire of the idea. I am also afraid that the second woman you 
invented would bear a striking resemblance to the first, and 
the same with all those that followed. For the human mind 
iy so constituted that, left to itself, it quickly falls back into 
the same inventions. It needs help from outside to push it 
into making new discoveries. The mind of the true inventor 
is deeply contradictory: it is irritated at contact with the 
model and bothered by the model's distance from the work 
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of art of which it dreams. So it sets out to retouch the model 
by a series of unavoidable rejections and to substitute for 
these a form more adequate to the aims of painting. The re- 
sulting form is an invention; but its creation would not have 
been possible without the conflict at the beginning, without 
the struggle with the model; and since for the artist the act 
of creation takes the form of an attempt to subdue nature, 
each model will provoke a different reaction. This is the 
secret of the diversity of inventions by the great masters. 

In passing, I call your attention to the amusing com- 
ments that are made in front of even the most heroic paint- 
ings, by those “doctors” who judge everything from the 
anti-pictorial, anatomical point of view. “This is not a 
human form!” they exclaim, whether it be from the brush 
of Michelangelo, El Greco, Cranach, Ingres or any other 
genius who may be subjected to such idiocies. Michelangelo 
invented supplementary forms and displaced others out- 
rageously; El Greco created people deformed by rheuma- 
tism and with the heads of cretins; the figures of Cranach 
are hunchbacked and rickety, while Ingres’ Odalisque has 
three vertebrae too many! But if you would follow these 
painters, do not fear to approach the model with a precon- 
ceived idea of detormation: submit it to this imaginary 
torture and oblige it to enter into whatever mold you wish. 
The care that you take with this exercise will give to your 
invention a far more lyrical flame than it would have if 
you searched for it within the confines of your four walls. 

I must add that your victory over the model will 
never be complete. Without appearing to do so, the model 
will take revenge by imposing on the painting some par- 
ticular trait, some secret detail—a light here, a curl there, 
a shortening farther on, and behold! there on the canvas, in 
spite of yourself, are some accidental elements, quite unfore- 
seen, which correct in their turn the rigors of your own cor- 
rections, and which impose themselves on your work like so 
many particles of blown pollen. 


Student: 


When I look at my own work, I always find that the 
victory of the model has been too great. That is why I was 
thinking of taking the advice of the critic of abstract art 
that I mentioned before. 1 am unhappy to see that my 
nudes always resemble one another too much. 


Lhote: 


Rather say that they do not resemble each other 
enough—do not resemble your dream. In front of my own 
studies, I feel very much as you do. But one must have 
enough humility not to wish to conquer at the first attempt. 
\s for me (and here I must be so ridiculous as to speak of 
myself), this is how I work; At the first moment of contact 
with the model, | do not try to produce a definitive work. 
I resign myself at this first experience to obtaining only an 
incomplete sketch. 1 put down the essential forms of the 
model as rapidly as possible, and in an unthinking sort of 
way. Below the depths of my consciousness, nevertheless, 
my intention is watching. For the time being, my instinct 
is at work. I defer the moment of my responsibility. 


Student: 
Why? 
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Family Life, 1945, Musée d'Art Moderne, Paris. 


Because one must not be too intelligent too quickly. 
I do not believe in child prodigies. A work of art must be Nude Before the Mirror, 1946, 
born in obscurity, must vacillate and search in feeling out phatagpeph fines Ven eam Reaetate, Limaatg, Ratt Unetn, Cyt: SPETe. 
its direction. Too great precocity will make it anemic. With 
this first study done (1 call it a direct study), I dismiss the 
model and make my criticism. I see all that is overdone, 
and taking a second canvas | try to retain from the first 
only the essentials, the best parts, the most decided tones 
and most expressive embellishments. When I have elimi- 
nated the superfluous elements, my painting can be con- 
tinued without being enfeebled by too great a likeness to 
the model. This it resembles only through my will to make it 
do so. and that in a distant and inevitable way, which is all 
that is allowable 
In re-examining one phase in this complicated opera- 
tion of sensitive, as opposed to mechanical, transposition, I 
say that the work must spring first from the heart, passing 
afterwards through the brain. Unless you recognize the im- 
portance of the former, your work will be dry, cold, theo- 
retical and without radiance. 

That is why | am opposed to this too cerebral theory 
of “pure creation” that you mentioned a little while ago. 
On the other hand, if you rely only on your heart to tell you 
what to do, your work will be as a heart is, uncertain, soft, 
weak, disorganized—for who possesses a heart without idio- 
syncrasies? In this case, although you might have great 
talent, you would resemble a butterfly that does not knou 
where to alight but flutters in a charming and unpredictable 
fashion from one flower to another. If, however, you submit 
the discoveries of your heart to the censure of your reason; 
if, ina word, you give your soul an aim and a direction, you 
will be like a swallow, quick and decisive, and can without 
weakening pass through that distance which must separate 
the definitive work from its troubling and uncertain sources. 

' 
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ERWIN O. CHRISTENSEN 


American 


NOTE 


Design 


The transition from handicrafts to the machine age in our country is 


reflected in this portfolio of tools, utensils, gadgets and devices culled by the 
Curator of the Index of American Design at the National Gallery of Art from 
his forthcoming book, to be published this month by The Macmillan Company. 


XUNCTIONAL DESIGN is characteristic of the art of today, 
but there were forerunners in the Victorian era and even 
earlier. Where decoration was not stressed, the results were 
often pleasantly simple; where it was discouraged in prin- 
ciple, as with the Shakers, handicrafts of a century ago look 
modern. Frequently the conflict between the craft tradition 
and the industrial revolution resulted in confusion and bad 
taste, but not all traditions succumbed to the influence of 
a machine that was badly used. 

The Pennsylvania gunsmith simplified and systema- 
tized in a folk-art manner the rococo curves of the brass 
patch-box design. The locksmith forged a door hinge in a 
still older gothic tradition. Swedish settlers at Bishop Hill 
in the mid-nineteenth century harvested their fields with 


Wrought-iron hinge, Pennsylvania German. 

A medieval gothic tradition persists in this hinge; in 
its scrolls, we sense the craftsman’s delight in hammer- 
ing a malleable metal into fantastic shapes. 


wooden tools which seem to have a lightness and strength 
of metal. The designer of a commercial flatiron stand 
merged hearts with trademarks in so forthright a manner 
as to make us forget that these are folk-art motives in a 
utilitarian expression 

As mechanical devices like the sewing machine pene- 
trated into the home, they took on an ornamental exterior. 
As a general rule, ornament prevails where women and the 
inside of the house were concerned and fades where uten- 
sils have to do with man’s work away from the home. The 
transition from crafts to machine expression came about 
with the least sacrifice of good taste wherever conventional 
ideas of art interfered the least with the dictates of tunc- 
tional design. 


Brass patch-box from a Kentucky rifle, Pennsylvania German, 


ca.1790-1810. 


Before the days of standardized, interchangeable parts, 
each handmade flintlock rifie was different. Individual, 
too, was the ornate scrolled design of the cut and 
chased brass lid of the patch-box holding the pieces of 
greased leather or cloth that were wrapped around the 
ball to keep it out of contact with the barrel, thus mini- 
mizing cleaning and making faster shooting possible. 
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Wrought-iron trammel, early 18th century. 


Trammels, widely used both in this country and in Europe, served to suspend 
pots at different levels in the fireplace. Although in this comparatively simple 
example the freely scrolled ends have not been abandoned, there is a lessening 
of the playful spirit that thrives on leisure but is not apt to be encouraged by a 
hardy pioneer life. 


Below, right: Shaker interior with stove, New Lebanon, N.Y., 19th century. 


The founder of the Shaker church in this country, Ann Lee, came from 
England with eight followers in 1774 and twelve years later established the first 
Shaker colony at New Lebanon, N.Y. This became the central seat of authority 
for all Shaker societies, which at the time of greatest development, 1825-50, num- 
bered six thousand members in about twenty settlements in seven states. Officially 
called the United Society of Believers in Christ's Second Appearing, the sect de- 
rived its name “Shaker” from :the religious group dancing whose purpose was to 
shake sin out of the body through the fingertips. 

The Shakers’ belief that “True Gospel simplicity . . . naturally leads to 
plainness in all things” affected their designs for architecture, furniture and tex- 
tiles. Beauty was not consciously sought but was synonymous with utility; orna- 
mentation was considered-superfluous, and individual preferences were subordi- 
nated to the requirements of the group. Once a form had been evolved that best 
served its purpose, no further experimentation was needed. The search for stand- 
ards of excellence thus resulted in a basic permanence and a degree of uniformity 
akin to the modern point of view that form should follow function. 

The Shakers were known for their integrity and the quality of their goods, 
reflected in excellent craftsmanship, selection of the finest materials and use of the 
best tools. Essentially practical, they invented many labor-saving devices and 
avoided waste of labor and materials. In interiors such as this one, the walls are 
lined with pegboards for wearing apparel and for hanging chairs off the floor at 
cleaning time; the baseboards are plain, lacking the usual moldings. The low, hori- 
zontal design of the stove—an instance of the Shaker genius for simplicity at its 
best—enables heavy logs to be handled with least effort. 


Wood and iron gate made by Hobart Victory Welton, Waterbury, Conn., mid-19th century. 
The design of this gate achieves its effect by the use of implements—plow, yoke 
and sickle—that ordinarily do not lend themselves to purposes of decoration. Use 
of such realistic tools for design might produce results as unfortunate in taste as 
flowerbeds set within cast-off automobile tires. The surprising success achieved in 
this gate is probably due to the artist's creation of an orderly space division. 
Within each section, the tool breaks the space in a carefully calculated manner, 
so that shapes and lines are interrelated, and motives combined in an artistically 
significant pattern. 
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Olof Krans, Harvesting with Grain Candles, Bishop Hill, Ill., 1875-95. 


Another religious community akin to that of the Shakers was 
the group of settlers who came from Sweden in 1846 under 
the leadership of Eric Jansson. The colony they founded at 
Bishop Hill in Illinois increased from four hundred to eleven 
hundred in two years. Their economy was based on agri- 
culture, and their crafts furnished not only field implements 
and household furnishings but also the tools with which to 
make them. Belief in the dignity of labor was part of their 
religious creed; men and women worked together in fields 
and shops, supplying their own needs and selling the surplus. 

Olof Krans, folk painter of this picture, was a mem- 


Hickory, barley and straw fork, 
Bishop Hill, Ill., 19th century 


ber of the Bishop Hill community in his early life and 
painted a number of reminiscences of the life there when he 
later became a house- and sign-painter in Galva, Ill. Some- 
thing of the vastness of the prairies carries over into this 
picture with its yellow harvest fields against a luminous sky. 
Equipped with implements like the one illustrated, the deter- 
mined laborers move forward with machine-like regularity. 

The hickory fork is tough and its thinness suggests 
metal. Its prongs, so perfectly adapted for digging into a 
bundle of hay, have a purity of form that is most pleasing to 
the eye. 


HE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION developed more slowly in America than in Eng- 
land, but by the time of the Civil War the small shop with its hand tools was 
already being replaced by machines. In a new country with great material re- 


sources, there was more work to be done than men could do unaided, and the 


chronic shortage of labor stimulated inventive genius to overcome this deficit. 
New mechanical appliances were produced to lighten work in the home, where 
formerly the spinning-wheel had been almost the only labor-saving device. 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, cast iron became the usual 
material for most mechanical devices, replacing wood and the traditions of wood- 
carving which had so long prevailed. 


Cast-iron flatiron stand, 


19th century. 


The spirit of early industrialism in this country is reflected in this flatiron stand, 
where the conventional decorative motive of interlacing hearts is combined with 
the twisting W of the manufacturer's monogram. Such a stand does not require 
a solid surface but needs only enough metal to give the iron support; any open- 
work design would suffice. Here the manufacturer has worked his advertising into 


the design, and justifiably so, for he had to sell his article to as many housewives 
as he could reach. Since one flatiron stand is not too different from another, the 
producer sought to make the design attractive and at the same time use it as a 


device for impressing his name upon the customer's mind. 
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Cast-iron bootjack, 19th century. 


Utility forms at times show a surprising originality. Less 
subject to historical influence, they are under no obligation 
to follow a style. This bootjack is a fantastic combination of 
the body of an insect and the feet of a turtle. 

Modern living conditions have restricted the use of 
bootjacks, which reflect the time when high boots served as 
protection against the mud and rain of dirt roads and un- 
paved streets. The bootjack was a necessity for prying off 
wet footgear. The heel of one foot was clamped into the 
prongs, while the other foot held the bootjack down. 


Left: Cast-iron cherry stoner, 19th century. 


Among the new appliances produced for the home in the 
last century was a whole group of inventions to speed up 
the preparation of fruit for canning or drying. In this type 
of cherry stoner, whose mechanism is specifically described 
in the patents taken out in the 1860's, pulp and seeds are 
separated by the action of curved ribs on a rotary disk. A 
craft tradition is still reflected in the appearance of this 
mechanical tool, which owes something to furniture. It is 
still a small table with curved legs and top on which the 
mechanism has been mounted. 


Right: Cast-iron tailor’s stove, first half of 19th century 


This stove belonged to Andrew Johnson, Lincoln’s successor as Presi 
dent, before he entered his political career. A tailor’s apprentice at ten 
he later worked at his trade in Greenville, Tenn. There he used this 
stove, which though factory-made, shows elegance in the low-relief 
side panel. Its simplicity and reserve reveal the influence of the classic 
revival. 


Cast-iron sewing machine made by B. Atwater in Connecticut; patented 1857. 


The sewing machine was by far the most important of all early do- 
mestic machines. Though the first patent for a leather-stitching machine 
was taken out in England, the sewing machine was invented and per- 
fected in the United States. 

In this model, the mechanical parts are inconspicuous compared 
to the casing. The fluted post with its vaselike finial, the ornate base 
with lion feet and scrolled edges, served as partial disguise for the 
machine's utilitarian character and made it presentable amidst the 
Victorian furnishings of the front part of the house. A frank display of 
utility still seemed ugly to the taste of the day. The thought that a dead 
mechanism could rival the works of man was an effrontery to human 
vanity; thus, making the sewing machine more like a piece of furniture 
related it to the safe and comfortable age of the handicrafts. The time 
was still to come when it would be recognized that machines, based 


essentially on straight lines and simple geometric shapes, carry within 


them the possibilities of a beauty of their own. 
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High altar of Convent Church of Jesus, 
Aveiro, ca. 1700. 


NOTE: 
All photographs are by the author. 


ROBERT C. SMITH PORTUGUESE 


BAROQUE WOODCARVING 


AAs 7 

[ HEIR churches and chapels are the best built, the 
finest adorned, and the cleanest kept, of any churches in 
the world,” wrote Lady Fanshawe, wife of King Charles 
II's ambassador to the courts of Portugal and Spain in 1663 
Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe ... written by herself, London, 
1830). And her opinion was substantiated by Father Fran- 
cois de Tours, who traveled through Spain and Portugal 
from 1698-1700 and commented: “For, as you must know, 
all the temples of Lisbon are gilded from top to bottom. . . 
so that the churches of France, if I may use this expression, 
are but stables in comparison with those of Portugal and 
Spain” (quoted by L. Barrau-Dihigo in Revue hispanique, 


LIM, 1921, p. 493). 
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\ hundred years after these two seventeenth-century 
travelers had set down in such extravagant words their im- 
pressions of Portuguese church interiors and the wood- 
carved altarpieces they contained, English tourists still mar- 
veled at the retables of Oporto, with their “wooden orna- 
ments, profusely carved and entirely gilt,’ installed in 
churches which were “a blaze of gold and_ painting” 
(Richard Twiss, Travels through Portugal and Spain in 1772 
and 1773, Dublin, 1775, and Arthur W. Costigan, Sketches 
of Society and Manners in Portugal, London, 1787). 

The enthusiasm of these travelers was both under- 
standable and justified, for the gilded woodcarving which 
the Portuguese call talha dourada includes some of the best 
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sculpture of the period and is one of the most characteristic 
expressions of the baroque in Portugal. Its development can 
be divided into three major phases. 

Portuguese woodcarving of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, like the contemporary work in Spain, 
is almost entirely an ecclesiastical art. The first gilded 
retables began to appear in Portugal at the close of the 
sixteenth century. Together with the churches for which 
they were designed, they represent, with few exceptions, an 
Iberian adaptation of Italian mannerist architecture. In the 
late 1670's, however, a more original style made its ap- 
pearance. Then, as though to celebrate artistically their 
country’s newly regained political independence from 
Spain, the Portuguese woodcarvers created a distinctively 
national type of altar. 

It is true that they employed as an important element 
a kind of column already used in Spain. This so-called 
Salomonic column, derived from those designed by Bernini 
in 1626-33 for the baldachin at St. Peter’s in Rome, is char- 
acterized by spiral, vine-covered shafts upon which small 
cherubic figures are represented picking grapes and playing 
with birds. But the Portuguese combined this motive with 
a series of concentric arches enclosing a high central niche, 
in a fashion entirely their own. Nowhere else in Europe can 
such arches, bearing the same decoration as the supporting 
columns, be found. The resulting harmony of ornament 
produces a compositional unity extremely rare in baroque 


design. Within the niche the sculptors placed another un- 


usual element, called the throne—a richly decorated stage 
pyramid upon whose pinnacle the Host is placed for adora- 
tion. On subordinate panels of these retables fantastic birds 
and animals sometimes appear, as though in reminiscence 
of the sculpture around the doorways of late gothic churches 
of the reign of Manuel I (1495-1521). 

Another original feature of these altarpieces is the 
way in which they are often linked together by broad bands 
of acanthus carving, extending from the chancel into the 
nave, so that the whole interior appears to be a single unit 
of shimmering gold. It was this characteristic, combined 
with dadoes of painted tiles and occasional revetments of 
yellow, rose and black marble, that so much impressed the 
seventeenth-century visitors. They discovered, not only in 
the churches of Portugal, but also in those of the possessions 
beyond the seas—in Goa and in Brazil—an authentically 
Portuguese style. 

About 1715, the gilded woodcarved retable began 
to undergo a significant change. The round, concentric 
arches and homogeneous vine and putti decoration were 
abandoned in favor of a more architectural treatment in- 
spired by the Roman high baroque. The frame still consists 
of a single niche containing the throne, with groups of 
columns at either side, but the composition is now crowned 
by a pedimental form, and a new use is made of the human 
figure. As a result, the retable assumes a much more dra- 
matic appearance. Angelic caryatids act as supporters at 
the base of each column; statues of the saints frequently 
stand in canopied niches between these columns; and 
cherubs or allegorical figures, seated upon the ledges of the 
pediment, hold garlands of flowers, torches, trumpets or 
shields. The Salomonic columns are decorated with floral 
sprays instead of the grapevines and putti of the national 
style, perhaps in imitation of Father Pozzo’s altar of St. 
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Detail of chancel arch of Convent Church of Jesus, Aveiro, ca. 


Angel, New Cathedral, Coimbra, ca. 1700. 





High altar, S. Bento da Vitéria, Oporto, ca. 1705. 


Aloysius in San Ignazio at Rome. Equally characteristic is 
the new vocabulary of minor ornament, which consists of 
pedimented medallions, vigorous interlocking volutes, irreg- 
ular moldings that terminate in seraphim’s heads, shells with 
swirling surfaces and polychromed woodcarved curtains. 

The impetus for the new style undoubtedly came 
from the personal interest of John V (who reigned trom 
1706 to 1750) in the art of the Roman churches of his time. 
Ile invited a number of Italian architects, painters and 
sculptors to work in Portugal, imported shiploads of statues 
for his convent and palace of Mafra and brought to Lisbon 
a marble chapel designed by Luigi Vanvitelli which had 
already been assembled in Rome. The immediate inspira- 


tion for many of the new retables was probably the large 


quantity of Italian church silver exported to Portugal. The 


center of the Italianate stvle was the capital, where the new 
forms are thought to have been established by Claude 
Laprade, a talented sculptor of French origin, and John V's 
artistic impressario, Frederico Ludovice, a German trained 
in Rome. Although much of the production of the school 
of Lisbon was destroyed in the famous earthquake of 1755, 


enough remains to prove that the seventeenth-century con- 
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cept of the gilded interior was retained and that the local 
sculptors succeeded to a remarkable degree in imitating in 
wood the metallic surfaces of their models. 

In the north of Portugal the towns of Oporto, Aveiro, 
Braga, Lamego and Guimarais became centers for this kind 
of talha dourada. Here, however, the craftsmen remained 
more faithful to the natural qualities of wood sculpture 
than did their colleagues of Lisbon. Typical of this region 
are the ribbed ceilings of markedly neo-Moorish spirit and 
the use in retables of the quartelao—a pilaster whose shaft 
is interrupted by a series of bizarre brackets, carvatids and 
medallions carved in high reliet. This is a Portuguese version 
of the fantastically and elaborately carved pilasters, called 
estipites, used in Spain and Mexico during the first half of 
the eighteenth century. Other traits of northern Portuguese 
wood sculpture are also related to Spanish practices of the 
time: the tiered retable without the central niche, and the 
fluted, beribboned columns especially associated with the 
school of Oporto. Both were used in that city in the two 
churches of Sao Francisco and Santa Clara, which possess 
unrivaled gilded interiors of the decade of 1730 to 1740. 

The altarpieces of this period with their accompany- 
ing decorations are the grandest in scale and the most bril- 
liantly executed of the three principal phases of Portuguese 
woodcarving. In a literal sense they represent the climax of 
baroque art in Portugal. 


Altar of Our Lady of Aid, Convent Church of Sao Francisco, Oporto, ca. 1735. 
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Interior of Sta. Clara, Oporto, ca. 1730-40. 


High altar of former Jesuit Church of Todos os Santos, 
Ponta Delgada (Sao Miguel, Azores), before 1759. 





Interior of University Library, Coimbro, 1719-23. 


The last great expression of Portuguese talha dourada 
coincides with the introduction to Portugal of French rococo 
designs and extends from about 1745 to 1775. The form ot 
the rococo retable maintains the central niche and throne 
established in the seventeenth century. As in the altars of 
the national style, large-scale human figures are omitted, 
their place being taken by festoons of daisies, sunflowers 
and roses and by asymmetrical decorative panels. Full pedi- 
ments of undulant form replace the broken and arched pedi- 
ments of the Italianate style; the Salomonic column is super- 
seded by rigid shafts upon which fine wave-like ornament is 
applied. The heavy lambrequined valances called sanefas 
of the early styles are refined to an enchanting delicacy in 
the rococo woodearving executed around the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

\fter this time the Portuguese talha dourada rapidly 
declined in quality as well as inventiveness, for with the 
first symptoms of neoclassicism, which came with the re- 
building of Lisbon in the 1760's, the gilded woodcarved 
interior gave way to unimaginative ensembles of marble or 
marbelized altarpieces 

Although chestnut was the favorite wood of the 
baroque sculptors in Portugal, pine, cedar and poplar are 
mentioned in the records of the carving of the woodwork for 
the library of the University of Coimbra. The three large 
apartments of this structure, decorated between 1719 and 
1723 under the direction of the master carpenter Joao Rodri- 
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Detail of altar of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
Sao Miguel de Alfama, ca. 1730-40. 


gues de Almeida, offer the prime example of gilded wood- 
carving outside the churches of Portugal and constitute one 


of the handsomest eighteenth-century interiors of Europe. 


Bookcases, cornices and doorways, designed in the Italianate 
style of the period and covered with gilded chinoiseries, sur- 
round the portrait of the donor, John V of Portugal. This 
is set in a woodcarved canopy polychromed to simulate an 
iridescent fabric, against which are displayed some of the 
cherubs, sanefas, shields and trumpet-bearing angels char- 
acteristic of the contemporary retables. 

Portuguese woodcarving of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries remains largely an anonymous achieve- 
ment. Although little study has been given to the subject, 
there is no reason to believe that Portugal ever possessed 
such illustrious designers of altarpieces as Ignaz Giinther 
and the Asam brothers in Germany or the Churrigueras of 
Spain. The gilded woodcarved interiors, so tangible a re- 
flection of the wealth of the mines of Portuguese America, 
with few exceptions were made by obscure craftsmen whose 
names occasionally come to light in old contracts—men 
like Francisco Pereira Campanha of Oporto, Manuel Ma- 
chado of Lanego, Joao Luis of Evora or Domingos Magal- 
hais of Viana do Castelo. Apart from its intrinsic distinc- 
tion, however, the use they made of the riches of the Amer- 
ican mines has the added importance of building the tradi- 
tion that was to have its final flowering in the work done by 
\leijadinho in Brazil. 





Fig 1. 
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Washington about 1850, from a lithograph by R. P. Smith, courtesy Library of Congress. 
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FEDERAL ARCHITECTURE IN WASHINGTON: 
THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS 


A MAGNIFICENT idealism lay behind the early build- 
ing of the city of Washington. George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson were united in their deep sense of re- 
sponsibility to both present and future, and both were men 
of assured, though differing, architectural taste. From the 
very beginning they realized that this dream city to be 
erected on the swamps and hills bordering the Potomac 
was to be not only a capital, but a great capital. It was 
this spirit which must have marked Washington’s directions 
to L’Enfant and vitalized the plan the latter prepared dur- 
ing 1790 and 1791; certainly it was this vision of the future 
that made Washington write to David Stuart, in Philadel- 
phia, on March 8, 1792, ~. . 
form and elegance should look beyond the present day.” 


. the public buildings in size, 


L’Enfant’s scheme is well known (Fig. 2). The posi- 
tion of the Capitol was a natural one; its site, as well as 
that of the President's House, was apparently suggested by 
Jefferson. L’Enfant asked Jefferson for plans of great Euro- 
pean cities; Jeflerson complied by sending all he had, but 
in a letter to Washington in April, 1791, added with his 
characteristic American touch, “They are none of them 
comparable to the old Babylon revived in Philadelphia.” 
The extraordinary thing about L’Enfant’s plan is that, 
though its sources are many and have been much discussed, 
the final result so little resembles any of the cities of which 
he had received the plans. In the Capitol-Mall axis, crossed 
by that of the White House, there is perhaps a reminiscence 
of the Tuileries-Champs Elysées prospect crossed by the 
axis of the Place de la Concorde and the Madeleine: beyond 
that all is conjecture. 

The same sense of responsibility characterized the 
early leaders of the nation in their conduct of the public 
building program. Here was no opportunistic improvisation, 
no political log-rolling, though later (yet before the build- 
ings were far advanced ) recalcitrant Congresses, jealous of 
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their powers, raised all sorts of difficulties. Nor were those 
the only troubles that beset the creation of this dream. 

The White House fared better than the Capitol. For 
one thing, it was a simpler structure, of a type—the large 
and monumental mansion—already well understood in this 
country. But it was still more fortunate in the fact that the 
competition for it was won by a trained. and experienced 
architect, James Hoban, a prize-winning architectural stu- 
dent in Dublin and a successful practitioner in Philadelphia 
and Charleston before he came to Washington in 1792 
where he continued to have an honored and_ successful 
career until his death in 1831. In his hands, work on the 
White House was carried through with dispatch and effi- 
ciency, and the building, though but sparsely furnished, 
was ready for occupancy by President Adams in 1800. Of 
course it was not the White House we know today, for it 
lacked the entrance portico at the north and the curved 
portico at the south, both of which are such integral parts 
of its beauty. These were not added till over twenty years 
later, from designs prepared by Latrobe as early as 1807. 
It is a testimony to Hoban’s reputation as well as to his 
tact that it was under his supervision and detailing that 
these improvements were carried out, to be his final archi- 
tectural monument. 

The Capitol was another story. There the results of 
the original competition, advertised in March, 1792, were 
unsatisfactory; yet the best drawings were interesting. That 


of Samuel McIntire of Salem was a strictly English baroque 


conception like the work of Chambers, and that by Dobie 


an enlarged Palladian Villa Capra. And just here another 
interesting point arises. Although Washington's taste was 
largely English and Jefferson's then largely Palladian, they 
nevertheless agreed that neither of these two designs, re- 
spectively in their favorite manners, quite satisfied their 
conceptions of what a capitol for the new nation should be 
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Fig 2. 


They 


French draftsman, to prepare a plan. 


therefore engaged Etienne Hallet, a well-trained 
About this time 
Dr. William Thornton, a polished amateur, wrote from 
Tortola in the West Indies, asking permission to submit 
a plan; towards the end of 1792 the first premium was 
awarded to him and he was requested to go ahead. 

Dr. Thornton was a brilliant, handsome man, with 
an innate sense of good design, a great love of controversy, 
and enormous vanity. He could make charming drawings 
with instruments, he could paint clever if superficial por- 
traits, he was ingenious and argumentative; but he was 
essentially a dilettante and entirely an amateur. Freehand 
sketches of his are puerile, and apparently his knowledge 
of construction was nil. Nearly ten years of frustrating con- 
fusion ensued. Hallet had been appointed superintendent, 
and under his supervision foundations were begun. But in 
the meanwhile he had made several designs for the Capitol, 
some stunning in conception and all superbly presented; 
he was accused by Thornton of building the foundations 
according to his own designs, rather than those of Thorn 
ton, and was fired. At the suggestion of Colonel Trumbull, 
George Hadfield (brother of Jefferson’s close friend Maria 
Cosway ) was invited to succeed Hallet. Hadfield had been 


a winner of the Royal Academy medal in architecture and 


had traveled widely; evidently he, like Hoban, was a truly 


professional architect. Again the work went on, but with 
perplexing slowness. There was constant controversy be- 
tween Thornton and Hadfield, but at least the building was 
progressing. Finally Hadfield had enough of the continual 
bickering and he, too, resigned. Enemies accused Thornton 
of wrecking the careers of both his brilliant superinten 
dents; what actually happened may never be known in 
detail. Redmond Purcell claimed in 1799 that “Thornton 
smuggled his name to the only drawings of sections for 


the Capitol ever to be delivered to the Commissioner's 
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L'Enfant's plan for Washington as shown in an engraved map, 1792, courtesy Library of Congress 


office, made by another man,” and records show that the 
Commissioner and the superintendents clamored for work- 
ing drawings from Thornton in vain. The ructions with 
his two highly gifted assistants do look like attempts 
perhaps almost unconscious—to conceal his own ignorance. 

It was Jefferson who came to the rescue. By 1802 
the Senate wing, despite the delays, was fairly well along: 
the exterior of the two wings is undoubtedly Thornton’s 
design. Elsewhere the confusion which reigned threatened 
a permanent impasse. Realizing both the professional and 
personal limitations of Thornton, Jefferson overrode them 
by a brilliant coup. He selected by far the most competent 
and thoroughly trained architect then in America, Benja- 
min Henry Latrobe, who already had a firm reputation 
based on his work in Philadelphia and Richmond, and 
appointed him Surveyor of the Public Buildings, giving 
him almost complete charge of all federal construction but 
directing him to follow Thornton’s plan for the Capitol. 

Latrobe rose brilliantly to the challenge, but Thorn- 
ton was enormously piqued; from then on he was Latrobe's 
enemy, despite every effort on Latrobe’s part to keep their 
relations amicable. The result finally was a libel suit brought 
by Latrobe against Thornton; this action dragged along 
and was settled only in 1813 by an award of one cent in 
damages to Latrobe, who at least had won the moral vic- 
tory. Meanwhile the suit had achieved an almost political 
quality. Thornton had been especially a Washington pro- 
tégé; Latrobe owed his appointment to Jefferson. Thornton 
Was a conservative, architecturally and politically; Latrobe 
was equally a radical, a democrat, a seeker after new, ex- 
pressive architectural forms. Among the papers Thornton 
prepared to help his lawyers in the trial are several pieces 
of doggerel belaboring Latrobe from every point of view— 
personal, political and professional. A characteristic example 
of these reads: 
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Benny’s hatred to Washington never can end, 
He hates both the name and the place— 

For he knew that this good man could ne'er be his friend, 
Haying fully pronounced his disgrace. 


This of course has no foundation whatsoever in fact. 


Fig 3. View of Washington showing the President's House, center, 
and Blodgett's Hotel, right, copy of a watercolor made ca. 1803 
by the City Surveyor, Nicholas King, courtesy Library of Congress. 
Meanwhile other government needs developed. One 
was a residence for congressmen and senators. The result, 
Blodgett’s Hotel (Fig. 3), built as 


tlery. It was designed by Hoban and 


as early as 17 

the chief prize in 
was a pleasant, simp!c Georgian structure. It achieved more 
definite governmental stature when it was used for sessions 
of Congress at various times during the vagaries of the 
building of the Capitol, and by 1810 other construction had 
made its use as a hotel unnecessary; it was transformed into 
the Patent Office by Latrobe and later still, in 1815, served 
for a time as the temporary Capitol. 

Other departmental office needs also became press- 
ing. In 1798 the building for the Treasury Department was 
authorized. Following L’Enfant’s original concept of execu- 
tive buildings built around and close to the President's 
House, it was placed parallel to it and just to the east. It 


was designed by George Hadfield and was a simple, rec- 


Fig 5. Old Department of State Building, 
ca. 1819, designed by George Hadfield, 
from an engraving, courtesy Library of Congress. 
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tangular brick building. Some controversy arose about its 
cost, however, and Hadfield with his usual ill fortune was 
displaced. Later it was doubled in length and its twin was 
built, paralleling it to the north, for the Department of 
State (Fig. 5); both structures had six-column porticoes. 
In 1818-19 two more buildings, identical in size and gen- 
eral exterior design, were added for the War and Navy 
Departments (Fig. 4); these paralleled the earlier pair but 
were west of the White House, the grounds of which were 
flanked on both sides by the grass courts between the paired 
buildings. It was a dignified conception which brought the 
four major executive offices into close relation with the Chiet 
Executive, and the buildings themselves—with their long 
horizontals, simple brick walls, and stone pedimented por- 


ticoes—not only were harmonious with the White House 


but also served by their simplicity and their color as ex- 


cellent foils for it. The designs are said to have been Had- 


Fig 4. Old War Department Building, 1818-19, designed by 
George Hadfield (?), demolished 1879, courtesy Librory of Congress. 
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Fig 6. 


field’s, but they were used without any remuneration to him. 
The nation, though still seeking earnestly for efficiency and 


comeliness in its capital, was all too careless and ungrateful 
to those who brought about that efficiency and comeliness. 
Much the same niggardly attitude cursed the com- 
pletion of the Capitol itself. The architects apparently re- 
ceived the unqualified backing of one President after an- 
other, but Congress and the Commissioners continually 
interfered. They could not seem to understand the archi- 
tects’ position and responsibilities; eventually they forced 
Latrobe to resign not once but twice. Yet by 1810 the 
House and Senate wings were substantially complete and 
in use; they were connected by a wooden corridor over 
the area where the foundations for the Rotunda had been 
begun. And Latrobe’s designs for the whole were now 
complete—the low Roman dome, the magnificent entrance 
porch with great steps and flanking colonnades almost as 
they were built, but the western fagade quieter and more in 
harmony with the rest than the one built later by Bulfinch. 
The designs included, on the west, at the bottom of the 
hill, magnificent Greek doric propylaea of exquisite propor- 
tions (Fig. 6), and in front of this a formal basin in the 
canalized Tiber River that then crossed the Mall below the 
Capitol and, turning west, followed the Mall’s edge down 
to the Potomac. Below the Capitol, commanding this basin, 
was to be the Navy's Tripoli Monument, the whole forming 
a magnificent composition of building, water and lawn. 
Then came the disastrous days of the War of 1812 
and the burning of the Capitol and the White House in 
1814. The oval House of Representatives, with its skylights 
(suggested by Jefferson) that leaked and its questionable 
acoustics, with its red, gold-bordered curtains and its blue 
and gray hangings behind the Speaker’s chair—a room of 
great splendor—was irretrievably gone, its cracked stone- 
work useless. But the outer walls stood, and the Senate 
wing fared better, for the superb masonry vaults of its 
ground floor and its smaller subdivided areas withstood the 
fire better. Yet the immediate prospect was appalling. What 


was to be done? 
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Benjamin Latrobe, South elevation of the Capitol, courtesy Library of Congress. 


Again it was the President who came to the rescue; 
Madison at once recalled Latrobe to take charge of the 
rebuilding of both ruined buildings. In two years of un- 
remitting activity, order was again regained. Latrobe com- 
pletely revised the House wing, making the chamber 
semicircular, surrounding it with columns from a quarry 
of breccia he had discovered, crowning it with a graceful 
half dome, and seeing that it was decorated with sculpture 
—the famous clock, The Car of History by Franzoni, and 
the Eagle and Liberty (by Valaperti and Causici) over the 
Speaker’s chair (Fig. 7). It was a room that won the 
plaudits of foreign visitors for decades; even today, stripped 
and serving as the ferlorn frame for awkward portrait 
statues, it is an interior of great nobility. 

In those years the Senate Chamber (now known as 
the “Old Supreme Court”) took form; originally no long 
judges’ bench cut off its colonnade so awkwardly as it does 
today. A few years later Bulfinch added a visitors’ gallery 
around it, supported on gracefully slender cast-iron 
columns; this too added to its beauty (Fig. 9). The same 
period saw the Rotunda at last begun and the low vaults 
and powerful columns that support its floor well under 
way. It was Latrobe who in all this work gave the Capitol 
its controlling form and spirit in its first state, and whose 
architectural skill contributed such grace and delicate ele- 
gance to its details; yet, again, obstreperous Commissioners 
rendering his position impossible, in 1817 he resigned. 

But the Capitol was not Latrobe’s only contribution 
to governmental architecture. He developed a scheme for 
a great National University at the foot of the Mall (Fig. 8). 
As architect for the Navy Department, he was the designer 
of the doric gateway and the Commandant’s House at the 
Navy Yard; both remain in part—though disfigured and, 
in the case of the gateway, almost concealed by later inept 
additions. At Fort Washington, on the Potomac, he built an- 
other lovely gateway. And to his official work he added a 
number of Washington’s most important houses and the 
earlier portions of St. John’s Episcopal Church. Perhaps 
more than any other single individual, Latrobe was. re- 
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Fig 7. Samuel F. B. Morse, 
The House of Representatives 
in Night Session, 

1822, oil, 8612 x 130%”, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


sponsible for the creativeness, restraint and elegance of 
detail that characterize this early Washington architecture. 

Charles Bulfinch was appointed to succeed him as 
architect of the Capitol, and under his long sway from 1817 
to 1831 the building was at last completed. To him is due 
the west front, with its colonnade—more English in type, 
and lighter, than the one Latrobe had planned—and, inside, 
the early and very beautiful Congressional Library room, 
which was almost duplicated a few years later in the 


Library of the University of South Carolina. The Capitol 
room, destroyed in a fire, was replaced by an iron-built 
room designed by Thomas U. Walter—a design of marked 
originality and power, which in turn was swept away and 
replaced by offices and the present characterless passage- 
way. The story of the enlargement of the Capitol by Walter 
is beyond the scope of the present article; the smaller, 


Fig 8. Center: Benjamin Latrobe, 
Plan for proposed National University 
at west end of Mall, 1816, 

courtesy Library of Congress 


Fig 9. The Senate Chamber, 
designed by Bulfinch and Latrobe, 
from an engraving, 

courtesy Library of Congress. 
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unified structure that Bulfinch completed was itself the 
climax monument of our early Republic. 

The 1830's saw in Washington marked evidences of 
the country’s rapid expansion. The four old, modest depart- 
mental buildings that had served since 1819 no longer 
sufficed, and under Andrew Jackson a vast new building 
program was undertaken. He had the good judgment—or 
the good tortune—to appoint as government architect one 
of Latrobe's most remarkable pupils. Robert Mills (1781- 
1855). Mills, who had been trained by Hoban in Charleston 
and by Jefferson in Monticello, had worked with Latrobe 
for over four years as chief draftsman and superintendent. 
He already had nearly twenty years of distinguished prac- 
tice behind him when he came to Washington from South 
Carolina, where he had been State Engineer. 

The most pressing problem Mills faced was that of 
the Treasury; the new building was planned to be as close 
as possible to the site of the earlier one. The old legend 


that its position was decided by Jackson with a blow of his 


cane in the ground and a “We'll build it here” may be 


founded on fact; but the real reason was that it was the site 
of the early structure, and this in turn goes back to the 
original L’Entant plan. 

Yet the old site had its difficulties. The new building 
was a long T-shaped structure, with one end adjoining 
the State Department building; its length closed one of 
the original diagonal vistas L’Enfant had designed. Jack- 
son and Mills have been criticized for this, but there was 
little choice; for Lafavette Square the other obvious site 
had been developed as a residential and not an executive 
center. At least they preserved the general functional spirit 
of the plan, even if they closed one of its minor axes. Later 
builders of Washington—especially those responsible for the 
crowded and pompous Triangle group—understood and fol- 
lowed neither the spirit nor the forms! And other public 
buildings of the period were well sited, particularly the 
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Temporary Capitol erected after burning of the Capitol in 1813, courtesy Library of Congress. 


Patent Office by Mills and the somewhat earlier Municipal 
Building (now the District Courthouse) designed by Had- 
field with, as Mills claimed, some advice from him as to its 
divisions and fagade. This building (see cover) is among 
the most gracious of the time; its exquisite and reticent ionic 
colonnade, excellence of composition and beauty of detail 
give it special value. 

The three great Mills buildings—the Treasury (1539- 
12). the Patent Office (1840) and the Post Office (1840 )—are 
forthright, powerful and (like their maker) with no non- 
sense about them. The long colonnade of the Treasury was 
a new note in Washington design; the pedimented portico 
of the Patent Office was as dignified as the quiet rhythms 
of windows and antae along the walls; the unbroken pilas- 
tered front of the Post Office had just the right combination 
of businesslike simplicity and governmental symbolism. 

But it was the interior of these buildings that was 
remarkable. All are fireproof, vaulted structures. In them the 
tradition of masonry vaulting, so interestingly started in this 
country in the work of Latrobe, was carried on with in- 
creased skill and simplicity. Mills, perhaps for the first time 
in the United States, used hydraulic cement mortar to give 
his vaults greater strength. He balanced thrust against thrust 
with care. Normally each office has its own vault, either 
barrel or groined, and for the stairs, corridors and inter- 
sections of passageways, forms of great ingenuity and ex- 
pressive beauty were created. 

The tradition of solid, businesslike, well-constructed 
classic buildings for governmental services was thus firmly 
established in the first fifty years of Washington as the 
national capital. Equally strong up to that time had been 
the desire to maintain as far as possible the great lines of 
L’Enfant’s plan. But the sense of responsibility for the crea- 
tion of a beautiful governmental center did not end there. 
In our own day, when the fine arts apparently stand so low 
in political minds, it is enheartening to note that this anti- 
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estheticism was not characteristic of the founders of the 


country. Washington had spoken of “elegance” in the public 
buildings. Jefferson's consideration of architecture is well 
known. (How unfortunate that he should now be memorial- 
ized in Washington in a structure that violates all of his 
ideals! ) It was he who started the tradition of tree-planting 
in Washington by directing the setting out of poplars along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, replaced in 1820 with lindens. 

Nor were sculpture and painting forgotten. Latrobe 
instigated the sculptural decoration of the Capitol and filled 
its public rooms with rich color in hangings; the mantel- 
pieces he designed are gems. The care taken in the choice of 
a site for the Tripoli Monument shows the importance it held 
in the eyes of the authorities. And, a little later, Congress 
appropriated $30,000 tor five paintings by Trumbull for the 
Rotunda—an amazingly ample price considering the relative 
buying power of the dollar then and now. The United States 
was started by men who believed—and in the city of Wash- 
ington attempted to vindicate and to realize their belief 
that the visual arts of architecture, painting and sculpture 
were as necessary to a nation as was its merely physical 
wealth. It was not patrons but good artists who were lacking. 

Even in the field of temporary buildings the record 
is impressive. When the Capitol was burned and it became 
evident that years would be necessary for its repair, impor- 
tant citizens of Washington came to the rescue. With their 
own funds they financed the building of a temporary Capi- 
tol (Fig. 10). It was a dignified structure of brick, with 
refined Adamesque detail. Its designer, as far as | am aware, 
is not known; but its solid structure, elegance of detail and 
sound composition show that even temporary buildings were 
considered worthy of good design. 

The final great statement of this theme—the develop- 
ment of a beautiful and ordered capital city—came with the 
start of the Washington Monument. Its site, just off the 
intersection of White House and Capitol axes, is a stroke of 
genius or of luck—or probably a combination of both. It 
impresses the pattern, it infuses an unexpected vitality upon 
it. And its form—its superb and daring simplicity—is a city 
climax of extraordinary power. True, Mills had originally 
contemplated a great doric colonnade surrounding it; true, 
its completion was long delayed (it was nearly fifty years 
abuilding). But the conception of the tall shaft and_ its 
placing date from the end of the 1830's. In a sense it was 
the final climax monument of that earlier controlling idealism 
which had governed the layout of the entire plan of the 
capital and the building of its earlier structures. 

A lithograph by R. P. Smith dated about 1850 shows 
a bird's-eye view of the result (Fig. 1). Washington was a 
green city then, as it still is. It still embodied much of the 
vision of its founders, although the Smithsonian Institution 
—an early protest against the capital's classic uniformity 
had violated the quiet horizontality of the Mall. Railroads, 
commerce and industry had yet to confuse the pattern of 
its long horizontals and quiet residential streets and chal- 
lenge the primacy of its dignified governmental buildings 
L’Enfant and Latrobe, Hoban, Hadfield and Mills had con- 
tributed their utmost skills; but the dream would never have 
been realized had it not been for the vision of Washington 
and Jefferson in the beginning, and had their successors not 
preserved and cherished this vision and seen that, as far as 
lay in their power, it was preserved. 
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pmnouncing the second of two 
volumes by OSVALD SIREN 


interpreting Chinese garden art and its influence 


CHINA AND 


GARDENS OF EUROPE 


of the Eighteenth Century 


~ 
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Tr, t5 magnificent volume contrib- 
utes fresh knowledge and artistic 
insight on one of the remarkable 
phases of modern European times — 
the wave of Chinese influence which 
swept its culture and art in the 18th 
century. Based upon research in orig- 
inal sources, particularly English, 
French, and Swedish, it is the first 
adequate treatment by an authority 
on the arts of China. 


Recreating as lively a movement as 
ever engaged the arbiters of taste and 
fashion of an era, Dr. Sirén discusses 
the Chinese wave in all its major 
aspects: the changes in European 
landscape art; the architectural inno- 
vations; and'the enthusiasm, discus- 
sion, and even controversy that ac- 
companied the movement. Superbly 
illustrated with large-scale plates, the 
volume includes original photographs 
by the author, as well as older prints 
from several European collections. 


THE AUTHOR 


"A year ago Dr. Osvald Siren 


brought out his magnificent Gardens 
of China, 4 volume in which the pub- 
lisher could take well justified pride 
: Now comes a companion piece 
to Gardens of China in every detail. 
Those who own the first will not 
want to miss GARDENS OF 
EUROPE, and many who see this 
new volume will he led to examine 
the earlier .. . The illustrations are 
a delight.”"—Joseph Henry Jackson, 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. 


Internationally famous au- 
thority on Chinese art and 
culture, OSVALD SIKEN has 
spent long periods in China 
in pursuit of his professional 
studies. For many years on 
the staff of both the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm and the 
National Museum of the 
same city, he has also writ- 
ten extensively on the paint 
ing and sculpture of China, 
His intimate knowledge of 
the Chinese people and their 


temperament gives him un 
usual qualifications to inter- 
pret the spirit of Chinese art 
and its influence. 


914 x 12 in., 452 pages, 281 illus- 
trations (including 208 plates— 
16 in color), boxed. $30 


GARDENS OF CHINA 


ISSUED LAST YEAR, this monu- 
mental volume is one that Lewis 
Gannett of the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une described as “perhaps the 
handsomest production of the 
year.” A_ revealing portrait of 
Chinese garden art, it is beauti- 
fully illustrated with original 
photographs — now irreplaceable 
and priceless —and a number of 
exquisite Chinese prints. 9/4 x 12 
in., 363 pages, 289 illustrations 
(including 219 plates—I11 im 
color), boxed. $30 


ilustrated brochure de- 
scribing both books on 
request. At your dealer or 
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Richmond Revisited 


A, the start of a new season it is instructive and 
sobering to recall the “Battle of Richmond.” That engagement, 
which took place in the spring, was useful in focusing attention 
on contemporary art, and by arousing the passionate concern of 
both sides won a victory tor modern art and the living artist. 
It was gratifying that a group of paintings on the walls of 
museum could stimulate such intensity and such conviction. This 
was in itself a tribute (unwitting on the part of the opposition ) 
to the vitality of the show—a well-chosen selection of the most 
significant currents in American painting today—assembled tor 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts by James Johnson Sweeney. 

All this was to the good, for it had the merit of showing 
the general public that art is a serious thing. The same might 
be said of the editorial arguments and newspaper battles, were 
it not for the manner in which a few members of the opposition 
press conducted them. Their methods falsified and distorted the 
esthetic question, and were in effect designed not to clarity, but 
to prevent the public from making up its own mind. The Rich- 
mond incident was a violent instance of a pernicious tendency 
that is only too widespread. As a concentrated, classic case it 
will help us to understand.a recurrent malady. 

The appearance of old chestnuts among the diatribes was 
no surprise. We have come to expect that thase who seek only 
the familiar in art will use only the familiar (even if discredite d) 
arguments in its favor. What was good enough in the old days is 
still good enough today (and tomorrow) here too, even it it has 
long been clear that as either taste or thought, it was never any 
good at all. The tact that romanticism, realism, impressionism 
and post-impressionism—tor all of which an old die-hard now 
has the greatest respect—have all proved not to be “ugly,” “un- 
like nature,” “done without sufficient training,” “meaningless, 
“childlike,” as once alleged, will give him no pause, nor suggest 
to him the prudent value of an open mind. He knows what is 
right and proper, and it is useless to tell him that the “upholders 
of tradition” (the role in which he fancies himself) once con- 
sidered it wrong and improper, like much of the art on which 
he uses his expected expletives today. He is (or thinks he is) 
familiar with the past, and so likes it (though he would blush 
if he knew what once aroused the enthusiasm of his forerunners ). 
Neither, on the other hand, will the die-hard’s reactionary in- 
transigence disturb anyone who is aware of the elementary tact 
that the art of the present cannot be like the art of the past and 
still be art—convincing, vital and alive. 

But the Richmond controversy revealed a new and dis- 
turbing attitude. Those who were supposedly arguing for “sanity” 
in art, behaved in a manner very close to frenzy; those who were 
on the side of “standards” and “rules” did their best to uphold 
them with a rabbit-punch; those who supposedly supported “de- 
cency” overstepped all its bounds. One would hardly suspect 
from the vocabulary of Mr. Ross Valentine (columnist for the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch and leader of the opposition to the 
Museum show) that he was dealing with esthetic matters. He 
indulged himself in a wide range of expletives, condemned the 
exhibition wholesale, and hardly gave his readers the benefit 
of telling them what pictures he was discussing or, indeed, had 
even seen. Mr, Valentine made great play with the words “dis 
“distortion.” One may ask what it is to try to con 
demn a whole exhibition because of one picture; 


honest” and 


to name that 
picture again and again, hardly mentioning any other; to disguise 
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the fact that this was one painting among a great variety of 
styles and techniques ranging from a Rubensesque realism 
through all degrees ot representation, to abstraction. This kind 
of deliberate slanting and veiling of the facts may be accepted 
practice in propaganda journalism, but it is neither good re- 
porting nor art criticism, and it is certainly “distortion. 

At every point Mr. Valentine questioned the motives ot 
the painters, and of all those who organized and supported the 
exhibition. He talked of “fads,” “conspiracy,” “mountebanks, 
“courtesans,” “aberrations.” He tried to create the impression 
that no modern artist is ever either serious or skilled. Now trom 
his point of view this tactic had again the great advantage of 
freeing him from the concrete objects on the wall, and allow 
ing him to range at will among generalized accusations of fraud 
and disingenuousness. Had he discussed some of the paintings, 
misstatements could have been refuted, and inaccurate descrip- 
tions would have revealed an inexperienced eye, and strange in- 
ferences a strange state of mind. But the works, whose particular 
character and quality were his proper business, he chose (with 
but three exceptions) to ignore. 

Further accusations and innuendoes were in a_ similar 
vein. There was the suggestion that modern art was the product 
ot “lisping exquisites, and by implication that any artist, or 
any member of the public associated with it, belonged in the 
same group. He described all modern art as a foreign importa- 
tion and by a “clever dodge” decried “mixing art with religious 
prejudice” while implying by a choice of names that it issued 
solely from a single religious group. And finally by a completely 
gratuitous quotation from J. Edgar Hoover on an altogether 
different subject, he associated modern art and subversive 
political activity. 

In the tace of such tactics detailed refutation is beside 
the point. One may state again the well-known facts: modern 
art is the product of no one country, no one group; modern art 
is no passing fad, but has its own halt-century of history and 
its own classics; modern art includes a variety of styles—realism, 
expressionism, cubism, surrealism abstraction—that have little 
or nothing in common; most modern artists have undergone 
long academic training; modern artists (like all others) are not 
making “a good thing” out of their art, but undergo economic, 
social and psychological sacrifices tor its sake; Communists in 
and out of Russia—along with Mr. Valentine—denounce all forms 
of modernism. (Note that this does not, as it might for Mr. 
Valentine himself, tell us anything about his polities.) Such 
statements of fact are useless in this case, because argument on 
this level is not its purpose. The intention of this sort of all-too- 
prevalent attack is not to discuss the merits of any picture, any 
artist, but to close the public’s mind, to condemn in advance 
by the suggestive methods of “guilt by association,” to prevent 
people from making up their own minds as to the value of new 
work, and finally to deny its being given a hearing on its own 
merits. These are, of course, the tactics and the purposes of 
artistic dictatorship. Their use in the public press in this country, 
whenever it occurs, should make readers avonder--and protest. 

So in the coming season let tastes differ, and let those 
differences be expounded in forthright and penetrating language. 
Let both condemnation and praise be sincerely vociferous. But 
let us all—artists, critics and public—stick to the facts at hand. 
And for art the facts are the works themselves—the paintings and 
the sculpture. Let the artist create as he must, and let his work 
be shown, whatever its style. Let the critic explain what he sees, 
and let the public, with the help of the museums and the galler- 
ies, come with an open mind, and see for itselt. 


Ropert GoLpwaTtER 
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Contributors 


The article by Louis FINKELSTEIN received second prize 
in the MaGazine oF Art Essay Awards for 1950. A graduate of 
Cooper Union Art School, Mr. Finkelstein studied also at the 
Art Students League and the Brooklyn Museum Art School. He 
is chairman of the co-operative Pyramid Gallery in New York and 
has exhibited there and in group shows. 

CLEvE Gray's paintings have been exhibited annually in 
New York since 1947. His work emphasizes the relation of con- 
temporary painting to the cubist movement. 

The article by Roperr C. Smrru, associate professor of 
the history of art at the University of Pennsylvania, is a resumé 
of a longer study to be published shortly by the Academia Na- 
cional de Belas Artes, Lisbon. An exhibition of his photographs, 
including those illustrating this article, will be displayed during 
October at the Library of Congress in connection with the Inter- 
national Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of the founding of the Library of Congress. 

Tatsot Hamutn, Professor in the School of Architecture 
at Columbia University, is the author of Greek Revival Archi- 
tecture in America. He is at present engaged in writing a biog- 
raphy of Benjamin H. Latrobe. 


Forthcoming 


The November issue will feature a symposium on Govern- 
ment and Art in which James Turatt Sony, JAcQues Barzun, 
Doucias Haske and LLtoyp Goopricu will participate. Other 
articles will include Sam Hunter, Guttuso and De Chirico; 
SamMuEL M. Green, Maine Design; and Science and Technology 
as portrayed in the Corcoran Gallery's current American Pro- 
cessional exhibition. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Sir: 

I read with great interest Mr. Laporte’s significant article, 
“Lovis Corinth and German Expressionism,” which appeared in 
the December issue of the MaGazinE OF ART, as well as Mr. 
Bernard Myers’ letter in the March issue. As Corinth’s widow, 
who was also his pupil and who saw throughout a lifetime how 
Corinth painted, I feel qualified to comment on his style. 

Mr. Laporte is right in calling some of Corinth’s oils 
“dynamic interpretations of perception.” The oils of his last 
period can, however, also be called metaphysical—a designa- 
tion very fittingly chosen by Mr. Myers, who applies the term 
to etchings of Corinth’s last period. In my opinion, it pertains 
also to cils of that period, for example the Portrait of Groenvolt 
and the Red Crucifixion, both painted in 1923. 

This metaphysical element in Corinth’s oils has also been 
recognized by many others who knew his work. To quote 
Robert Bertrand: “In Corinth’s paintings, the subjects seem to 


be unreal; dissolved like fog they travel past the onlooker; the 
contours disappear, and the bodies are often deformed as if 
As he grew older, Corinth 
seemed to paint the picture behind the surface, a picture which 


their structure no longer mattered. 


only he could see . 

Corinth himself professed to this style in his autobiog 
raphy: “Art does not mean copying nature, art must be meta- 
physical.” This metaphysical style of his last period was the 
culmination of his art, a summit he reached partially because 
of the mental youthfulness he retained as he grew older. He 
always remained a revolutionary, seeking and solving his new 
problems. His outlook on life remained dynamic, and this made 
him a friend of younger artists. Students flocked to Corinth, 
admiring his knowledge and brilliant teaching, as well as his 
understanding. I have found hundreds of names of his pupils 
carefully written by him in his notebooks, which unfortunately, 
together with many of his manuscripts, sketches, a collection 
of paintings by other artists, some of his own earlier paintings 
and pictures from his childhood and his family, were burned 
during the war at Hamburg where they were in storage. 

Corinth never tried to restrain anyone from going to 
study in Paris, where he himself had studied for several years 
when young. But he advised young painters not merely to copy 
French art after their return to Germany. This advice was not 
prompted by cheap nationalism: rather, he wanted them to 
assimilate what they had learned in France and then try to 
create something of their own. Corinth hoped to help form a 
new generation of German painters concerned with modern 
problems and new goals. 

Although Corinth wrote articles on art and also ex- 
pressed some ideas on the subject in his autobiography, it 
would be necessary to have known him personally in order to 
understand his philosophy completely. He was never very fond 
of discussing art nor did he, in general, occupy himself with 
the politics of art. A hard worker, full of fantasy and new 
ideas, he did not care to become identified with any particular 
art trend but preferred to follow his own ideas. Many con- 
temporary artists were, of course, influenced by his style, and 
a certain affinity does exist, therefore, between his work and that 
of other German modernists. 

Although Corinth did not agree with all phases of art of 
his time, he was not an opponent of the next era nor of modern 
art as such. On the contrary, since his most progressive period 
was towards the end of his life, Corinth was recognized as a 
true ally of modern art and its representatives. 

Although in later life Corinth enjoyed great fame and 
recognition, he never forgot that it had taken him twenty years 
before he sold his first picture in Germany, because he was 
ahead of his time and made no concessions to the taste then 
prevailing there. At a time when nobody in Germany appreci- 
ated his art, he won prizes and medals in Paris and London. 
The memory of his early struggles also brought Corinth close 
to younger artists, whom he encouraged by buying their pictures. 


OCTOBER, 1950 


There have aiways been discussions regarding the defini- 
tion of Corinth’s art. Julius Meier-Graefe often expressed the 
opinion, in conversations and in writing, that Corinth was an 
especially important artist although one not readily understood. 
After Corinth’s death, | wrote the memoirs of my life with him, 
published two years ago as Mein Leben mit Lovis Corinth. 1 
hope that I was able therein to give an idea of the singular 
combination of creative energy and great sensitivity which was 
characteristic of him. 

The following incident throws some light on Corinth’s 
uncanny gift for seeing below the surface and grasping—in this 
case prophetically the very essence of his subject. One of his 
old friends was Bernt Groenvolt, himself a painter. They had 
not seen each other for many years, because Groenvolt lived 
in Norway. One day he came to Berlin unexpectedly and visited 
Corinth. Groenvolt was a man with rosy skin and blue eves, 
gay and witty. I left the two friends alone in Corinth’s studio 
From my own studio next door | could hear them talk and 
laugh. After Groenvolt had gone, | 
Corinth’s studio and asked, “Did you have a good time?” “I 


sometimes went into 
have painted his portrait,” Corinth replied. “In two hours?” 
“There it is,” said Corinth, pointing to the easel. I looked at 
it and stepped backwards, startled. “Lovis,” I said, “the pic 
ture frightens me; you have painted on his face the shadow 
of death.” As I got no answer, I changed the subject and began 
to talk about the qualities of the painting. ... A few days later 
we received the sad news of Groenvolt’s sudden death. 

For an historically correct appraisal of Corinth’s work, 
one should have the opportunity of seeing a great number of 
his paintings assembled in a large exhibition. The most com 
plete showing of this type was the Corinth Memorial Exhibition 
held at the Berlin National Galerie in 1926, comprising four 
hundred and eighteen oil paintings by Corinth, covering the 
years 1879 to 1925. A smaller, though still adequate, exhibition 
of Lovis Corinth’s pictures has been scheduled by several mu 
seums in the United States for the next year. I hope that it 
may serve to further understanding of his art. 

CHARLOTTE BEREND-CORINTH 
New York City 


Sir: 

In his review of the Chicago exhibition catalogue, From 
Colony to Nation, Mr. James Thomas Flexner argues that “re- 
cent research” substantiates his opinion that early 
painting was not a narrow portrait art, and that there exists a 
“mass of evidence” proving that even in the early period land 


American 


scape, historical and still-life painting was of importance. He 
believes therefore that these branches of painting have been 
dismissed somewhat lightly on the basis of “traditional miscon- 
ceptions.” Mr. Flexner has made these points before in his 
First Flowers of Our Wilderness, and it is to be welcomed 
that he brings his argument up for review once more. Un 
fortunately, the limited space afforded either by the catalogue 
preface or this letter does not permit a thorough discussion of 
the matter. Mr. Flexner may be assured, however, that his re- 
search has not been overlooked nor has any admissible proot 
been “brushed away.” The “mass of evidence” in existence did 
not seem weighty enough to demonstrate that any landscape 
painting of importance existed in this country betore the ro 
mantic school. For instance, one cannot accept the obituary 
of Nathaniel Emmons telling us of his “admirable imitations ot 
nature” as proof of his having painted landscapes which could 
be accepted as comparable to contemporary portrait painting. 

Also, before one accepts any “landskip” mentioned in an 
old inventory, one must know whether what is meant is an 
American oil painting, some imported engraving or perhaps a 
Dutch landscape painting. The kind of landscape painting Mr 
“Painting in All Its 
was reterred to in catalogue entry No. 11. concern 


Flexner illustrates in his chapter on 
Branches” 
ing an anonymous landscape from the Worcester Art Museum. 

One can hardly speak of 
than topographical views before the group of English painters 


American landscapes other 
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Beck, Groombridge, Guy and Winstanley make their appear- 
ance. With the public's apparent lack of interest in their work, 
even they had a hard time selling their paintings. In view ot 
the scant and interior kind of material in existence, should we 
then count on the tact that fate has deprived us of the best 
landscapes, and that by mere chance diarists have tailed to put 
down data on such paintings? Instead of searching vainly for 
missing links, would it not seem more reasonable and reward- 
ing to consider the ideological background of the period and 
try to assess what chances there might have been tor the kind 
of landscape painting Mr. Flexner expects the colonies to have 
produced? In doing this, we will indeed find a mass of in- 
ternal evidence showing that landscape painting did not and 
could not play any important role prior to the period of ro- 
manticism. Readers interested in this matter may be reterred 
to a paper by this correspondent on the American attitude 
towards nature, forthcoming in the Journal of the Warburg 
Institute, to be followed later by a more complete publication. 

As far as historical compositions and still-lites are con 
cerned, theoretically there is littlke which speaks against the 
possibility of their having existed, but since we know ot so tew, 
there seems to be no good purpose in discussing them at length. 

Hans Hutu 
Art Institute of Chicago 


Sir: 
The Portland Art Museum would be grateful to know 
the whereabouts of any works painted by the late Clayton S. 
Price of Portland, Oregon. Any letters, clippings or other docu- 
ments pertinent to his development as a painter would also be 
of value to the Museum’s study. 
Tuomas C. Cort, ]R., Director 
Portland Art Museum 


Film Review 


The Birth of a Painting, produced, directed and released by 
Thomas Bouchard. 16 mm; color; sound; 3 reels (30 min.). 
Narration by Kurt Seligmann. Music by Buxtehude, Krieger 
and LeClair. Available from Thomas Bouchard, 80 West 70th 
Street, New York 18; rental $25. 


We generally think of surrealist painting in terms of its 
story-telling symbolism, its accuracy of detailed representation, 
or its use of vast perspectives. This film allows a surrealist painter 
to expound not symbolism or representation, but technique. With 
Kurt Seligmann’s Magnetic Mountain as an example, and the 
artist himself as narrator, the film follows the technical growth 
of the work from the first drawings to the final varnish. Prepara- 
tion of canvas, mixing of colors, use of brushes, all are shown 
as the picture progresses. The film’s principal emphasis is on the 
value of alternating “fat” and “lean” layers in color application— 
a method employed by the old masters to insure stability of hue 
and minimum alteration in the painting’s condition. 

Commentary and action are sufficiently varied in detail to 
hold one’s interest, and the beginning student has a clear dem- 
onstration of a process he must then learn how to perform 
himself. The public, too, has much to learn from actually seeing 
this mastery of a medium on the part of a modern painter, and 
clear-cut evidence that he achieves etlects he has planned and 
carried through. The esthetic result is alwavs in evidence, but 
it is nowhere explained. This technical film might well be 
matched with one in which the painter would explain the form 
and symbolic content of this same painting. 


Ronert GOLDWATER 
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Book Reviews 


Claude Roger-Marx, L'oeuvre grave de Vuillard, Monte-Carlo, 
Editions du Livre, 1948. 178 pp., 67 plates, 20 in color. 
$22.50. 


Jacques Salomon, Vuillard: Témoignage, Paris, Albin Michel, 
1945. 152 pp., 107 illus. 


André Chastel, Vuillard, Paris, Librairie Floury, 1946. 126 
pp., 80 illus., 10 color plates. $3.75. 


Claude Roger-Marx, Vuillard et son temps, Paris, Arts et 
Métiers Graphiques, 1945. 214 pp., 123 illus., 6 color plates. 
$4.00. English edition: Vuillard, His Life and Work, London, 
Paul Elek, 1946. $6.50. 


Claude Roger-Marx, Vuillard, Paris, Arts et Métiers Graphi- 
ques, 1948. 78 pp., 71 illus., 8 color plates. $3.75. 


It is not often that a reviewer is hard put to find words 
for his enthusiasm. All the customary adjectives seem some- 
what worn when one wishes to convey a sense of the excep 
tional, and their accumulation merely sounds like exaggeration. 
To come to the point, Claude Roger-Marx’s catalogue of Vuil- 
lard’s engravings is one of those rare publications which fill one 
with both delight and respect. There are several reasons for 
this, not the least among them being, of course, the extraor- 
dinary beauty of Vuillard’s prints, many—if not practically all— 
of which will come as a surprise to most readers, since this 
aspect of the artist’s work is so little known. While turning the 
pages, one has constantly the feeling of discovering an entirely 
new and enchanting little world, and this impression of dis 
covery adds considerably to the pleasure that this book yields. 
Inseparable from this is the matchless quality of the reproduc- 
tions, those in black and white as well as those in color, but 
particularly the latter. Of Vuillard’s twenty-five color litho- 
graphs, no fewer than twenty are reproduced in full color, and 
this with such fidelity that the publisher took the precaution of 
adopting sizes either somewhat smaller or larger than the 
originals, so as to eliminate any danger of “confusion.” Indeed, 
if there is anything that detracts from the beauty of these 
plates, it is the fact that one cannot help wondering how such 
marvels were achieved. 

Other reasons for the excellence of this book are the 
short introduction and the scholarly descriptions accompanying 
the sixty-seven plates, representing the sixty lithographs and 
seven etchings that comprise Vuillard’s entire graphic output. 
Doubtless no one could be better suited than Claude Roger- 
Marx to assemble this catalogue, for no one combines more 
happily a real, almost fanatic enthusiasm for modern prints with 
such a deep knowledge of all that concerns the graphic arts, 
and a lifelong acquaintance with the artists themselves. Many 
years of friendship with Vuillard and many hours spent rum- 
maging through his portfolios have found their perfect conclu- 
sion in this publication, enabling us to enjoy the subtleties as well 
as the audacities in which these too neglected works abound. 

Not a single book on Vuillard—who discouraged all 
attempts—was published during his lifetime, although a number 
appeared on his friend Bonnard. But since his death this gap 
in the literature of modern art has been very ably filled. Jacques 
Salomon, husband of Vuillard’s niece and himself a painter, has 
written a book in which the artist is seen through the eyes of 
one of his few intimates and in which special attention is paid 
to technical questions. The illustrations include many photo- 
graphs, pages from sketchbooks and autographs. M. Salomon is 
now preparing a complete catalogue of Vuillard’s paintings. 

André Chastel, perhaps the most promising among the 
young French historians of modern art, has devoted a pene- 
trating study to Vuillard, analyzing his evolution, and has 
accompanied it by chronologically 
arranged, which will do much to further the understanding of 
his development. His book contains a short chronology and 
lists the artist’s principal portraits and mural decorations. 


well-chosen illustrations, 
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The most richly documented publication on Vuillard is 
again by Claude Roger-Marx: Vuillard et son temps. It contains 
what seems to be the first extensive, although still comparatively 
short, bibliography. This volume has also been issued in an 
English translation. While the illustrations, particularly those 
in color, leave much to be desired, a second book by the same 
author, brought out by the same publisher, assembles some 
seventy good black-and-white plates and eight in color. No 
owners are given, but it is not without interest to state that 
some of the finest works have found their way more or less 
recently into American public and private collections. 

JoHN ReEWwALD 
New York City 


Alma S. Wittlin, The Museum: Its History and Its Tasks in 
Education (international Library of Sociology and Social Re- 
construction), London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949. 297 
pp., 18 figs., 24 plates. $5.50. 


For more than a generation the standard work on mu- 
seums has been Murray's Museums and Their Uses. No turther 
attempt to treat them generally has been undertaken until the 
postwar years, when the consciousness of new responsibility in 
mass education has prompted a good deal of soul-searching on 
the part of everyone employed in these penitentiaries of learn- 
ing. The phoenix-like rise of Icom (International Council of 
Museums, a benevolent agency of a still more ineftectual 
Unesco) upon the ashes of the League of Nations’ Office 
International des Musées, has been an indication of a general 
sense of inadequacy and the desire to find the roots of our 
trouble, either in the historic past or in the psychoanalytical 
present. A variety of volumes appeared on both sides of the 
Atlantic, ranging trom the sanguine and tedious statistics pre- 
sented by Laurence Vail Coleman for the American Associa- 
tion of Museums, to a pertinent but perhaps impolitic essay, 
Babel’s Tower, by this reviewer. Throughout this spate of arti- 
cles and books runs the single theme that the museum is one 
of the few instruments of the academic past that can be recon- 
verted to the needs of the sociological tuture. 

It has been Dr. Alma Wittlin’s happy lot to summarize 
and synthesize this literature, a task to which she was particu- 
larly well suited as a former student of Julius von Schlosser 
in Vienna; and she has performed it admirably. Following a 
tour of service in the museums of the continent, particularly in 
Spain, she established herself in England, where she is at- 
tached to the Ministry of Education. One may well hope that 


the British Government will find the means to support her 
thoughtful recommendations. 


The book is divided into two major sections: the first, on 
the history of museums, covers much the same ground as that 
portrayed in the recent Taste of Angels and in Lock, Stock, 
and Barrel. But whereas the author of the former was interested 
in museums only as an episode in the more general considera- 
tions of the history of taste, and the Rigbys in the psychology 
of the collector, Dr. Witth has brought up to date the informa- 
tion so difficult to use in Murray's classic work and has made 
provocative commentaries upon the role that museums have 
plaved in the past. If she gives the impression that she has 
little concern for the purely artistic, 
being moved by the personalities who walk across the foot 


and restrains herself from 


lights of Europe's palaces, she has more than made up tor it 
in her wise and rational analysis of the role of the public mu 
seum in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. While much 
of her study might seem to have been t re-working ot too 
familiar ground, her common sense and judicious estimate ot 
the museum movement between the two World Wars comes as a 
gust of fresh air and should be required reading for all gradu 


ate students in the fine arts as well as museum workers. Dr 


Wittlin has spent her vears of exile trom her own country too 


close to reality to be deceived by tashionable estheticism or 
popular semantics. She concludes 

rhe first and main function of the public museum is to aid 

the adaptation of great masses of peopk to an environment char 


acterized by an unprecedented rate of change in all conditions 
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of life. For several generations, in fact since the industrial revo- 
lution, a high and ever-increasing rate of change has been the 
mark of our civilization. Tremendous changes have been taking 
place in two dimensions, through an acceleration of development 
in terms of time and through the growth of our environment owing 
to the reduction of distances by new means of communication 
Few people, however, have fully adapted themselves to the trans- 
fer from parochial to world citizenship. The possibilities of suc- 
cessful mass education have in recent years been evidenced by 
results obtained in countries under totalitarian rule. Liberal Eu- 
rope—or the liberal world—has yet to prove its worth in the field 
of mass education. The great task of stating facts and values of 
basic importance to us, and of shaping them into a manifold edu- 
cational programme, awaits solution . . . : 

If compared with the subtlety of contemporary machinery 
human imagination appears as blunt as a prehistoric stone imple- 
ment, the orbit of human consciousness often seems in keeping with 
the narrow reality of a medieval community. Every means must be 
used to remedy this ill-adaptation which would seem to lie at the 
basis of the unsettled conditions in our world. No means which 
might contribute to our adaptation to reality must be neglected. 
The museum may be one such agent. An omission of utilizing these 
potentialities in the reconstruction during the years to come will 
be a sin against democracy. The reconstruction of the museum to 
a functioning public institution is not a matter of concern merely 
to curators: it is the responsibility of the educationalist, of every 
socially minded person, of every citizen conscious of the implica 
tion of our own time. 

Francis Henry TAYLOR 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Harold E. Wethey, Colonial Architecture and Sculpture in 
Peru, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, 1949. 330 pp., 
366 illus. $12.50. 


An historically curious traveler to Latin America was 
until recently in the situation of somebody journeying to Italy 
before Burckhardt’s Cicerone had appeared. Thanks to the in- 
fant science of Spanish American art history, the situation has 
changed considerably within the last two years. Not only do the 
New World Guides (Duell, Sloan and Pearce) offer to the 
traveler reliable chapters written by the best men in the field. 
but basic books on this hitherto blank area of the art map are 
now beginning to appear. Last year saw the memorable publica- 
tion of George Kubler’s work on Mexican architecture of the 
sixteenth century (Yale University Press), which is now fol- 
lowed by Wethey’s publication, and it is expected that Pal Kele 
men will have his general handbook of Latin American art 
ready by the next vear. American scholars are thus making a 
decisive contribution to a much neglected field of art history. 

To state the most important fact at the beginning: 
Wethey’s book stands as the best book (in any language) deal- 
ing with the colonial art of Peru. It is exemplary by its compre 
hensiveness, its thoroughness and its objectivity. Thanks to the 
author's knowledge of Spanish art, his approach gains in three- 
dimensionality, since the accomplishments of the crown colony 
are seen and judged in relation to the Spanish motherland. Yet 
undue comparison with the art of Europe is avoided and. full 
understanding of the autonomous colonial dialect persists. 

In contrast with Kubler’s standard work, Wethey does 
not limit himself to one century but has undertaken the impres 
sive task of giving us a complete history of Peruvian art through 
the two hundred and fifty vears of its colonial existence. Only 
one who has traveled in this part of the world can appreciate 
the difficulties which had to be overcome. The remoteness of 
the Andean villages, the lack of means of communication, the 
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haphazard statements in the local literature and the condition of 
many of the archives would make many less courageous than 
the author shrink from such an enterprise. Mr. Wethey, how- 
ever, has surmounted most of these difficulties, has traveled 
from the sand wastes of Northern Peru to the loneliest villages 
of the Andes, has photographed interiors and exteriors, sculp- 
tural details of the decoration and retablos and has blown 
the dust from church archives. The result is worthy of the 
effort. Perhaps the most surprising factor emerging from these 
studies is the diversity of local styles. Each of the larger pro- 
vincial centers has developed a peculiar manner of architec- 
tural expression—manners which differ from each other like vari- 
ous dialects of the same language. Consequently smaller com- 
munities located halfway between two centers will show feat- 
ures of both localities. 

Peruvian architecture offers today a distorted picture due 
to the ravages of the elements which here have taken a heavier 
toll than in most countries. The total, therefore, is often gro- 
tesquely out of balance, as in the case of the exceptional wealth 
of monuments in Ayacucho compared with their relative dearth 
in the capital, Lima. Owing to the frequent and severe earth- 
quakes, the sixteenth-century monuments are much scarcer than 
in Mexico, while for the baroque Peru offers the greatest wealth 
and variety of monuments in architecture and sculpture. It is 
surprising to note that during the renaissance there is much 
similarity with the other Latin American countries (because of 
the use of architectural treatises, presumably), while in the 
baroque period Peru shows a definitely different approach from 
that of Mexico. Between the two is Ecuador, eminently produc- 
tive in the arts considering its smallness. It will still need con- 
siderable investigation to determine the give and take between 
Peru and Quito, the capital of the neighbor to the north. In 
sculpture, especially, Quito seems to be superior to local Peruvian 
schools and to have influenced other Spanish colonies by export. 

The relation of the “mestizo style” of the Lake Titicaca 
area to the pre-Columbian heritage on the one hand, and to the 
Spanish-Moorish traditions on the other, are much clarified, and 
one of the most fascinating chapters in the history of folk art 
emerges more clearly. Since relatively few people will ever have 
the chance of visiting the Andean lake district on the Bolivian 
border, the excellent detail photographs will reveal a new world 
to many readers. 

Wethey’s book avoids any premature synthesis and there- 
fore may appear to some as mostly descriptive in character. 
Indeed, the book is occasionally repetitive and by its very na- 
ture is primarily analytical with regard to architectural and 
sculptural data. It does not provide a sociological and economic 
interpretation of architecture as did Kubler’s for Mexico, and 
one misses a discussion of the layout of Peruvian cities and 
villages. On the other hand Wethey, basing his research on 
analysis of the objects and on the use of documentary material, 
has clarified the historical evolution of architectural history and 
the history of ecclesiastic sculpture in Peru as has none of his 
Latin American and Spanish predecessors. His chronology su- 
persedes that of Dorta (in Angulo’s book, Historia del arte 
hispano americano), Benavides and Sola, the only ones who so 
far have presented a complete history of Peruvian architecture. 
Wethey has used to advantage the Peruvian archival research 
of Ugarte, Father Barriga and Harth-Terré, thus widening inter- 
nationally their previous merely local recognition. 

In short, this is the type of book which historical science 
demands in order to organize the vast and seemingly chaotic 
material of history. It is the achievement of dedication and 
patient unprejudiced observation, and as such represents a major 
contribution to art history. 

: The illustration of the text is lavish and the juxtaposition 
af plates excellent; yet the actual reproduction occasionally is 
marred by a grayish tone. In general, the production of the book 
is on a very high level. The author can look with satisfaction on 
the results of his devoted scholarship. 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 
San Francisco Public Library 
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Arts Center, Oct. 1-Nov, 12: Prints by Adja 
Yunkers. Oct. 5-Nov 10 Prints by Mexicar 
Artists 

COLUMBIA, 8. €. Columbia Museum of Art, Oct. 1 
22: 12th Ann. Southeastern Circuit _ Ext! ib. of 
Contemp, Ptgs. Oct. 10-Nov 3: W'cols of Holy 
Land and Egypt by Joseph Physid 

COLUMBUS, OHIO Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 
Oct. 1-Nov. 5: Masterpieces of Ptg, 1500 to 1900 

to Oct. 18: CORTLAND, N.Y. Cortland Free Library, Oct. 1-31 


l 


Design Down Under 


Hall irt Gallery 


COSHOCTON, OHIO Johuson-Humrickhouse Musew 
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Techniques Show Internat’l Ceramics 
Oct, 16-Nov. 5 Soyd, One-Man Show 
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FLINT, MICH. flint 
Auto Industry Show 
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GREEN BAY, Wis. Neville 
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Ny 


HONOLL LU, 
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Prints 
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Prints, 
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JOHN STEPHAN 


PAINTINGS thru Oct. 14 


BETTY PARSONS 
GALLERY © 15 E. 57th St., N. Y. 


SEYMOUR Oct. 17-Nov. 4 


LIPTON 


RECENT SCULPTURE 


BETTY PARSONS 
GALLERY * 15 E. 57 ST.,N.Y 


YOUR FAVORITE LINE 
DRAWING 

make an excellent Xmas card for 

you. Sample card and reasonable pric- 

ing list on request from Dept. M-I, 

CHARTRES HOUSE, INC. 


305 Chartres St. New Orleans 16, La. 
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LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. Laguna Bec 
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Art Students 
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Diamond Jubilee 
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Exhib. Ptgs Acquired Since 1944 
Galler Oct. 1-31 The Hans 
Group 
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reign (AFA) 
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NEW BRITAIN, 
Britain 
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of Gallery Artists 
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CINEMA 16 
EXPERIMENTAL FILMS 
surrealist abstract 
modern art avant-garde 
Rental Information 
CINEMA 16, DEPT. AA 


59 Park Ave. New York 16, N. Y 














Louise SCULPTURE 


BOURGEOIS 


PERIDOT ocTrToBpBER 2-28 


6 East 12th Street, N. Y. C. 


~~ CAREWE 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


Oct. 9-28 ACA Gallery, 63 E. 57, N.Y. 





3 53 films on art, 


with full particulars on size, 
length, source, rates of rental or 


sale, and a complete cross-index. 


Compiled for MAGAZINE OF ART 
by Dorothy B. Gilbert 
and Helen M. France. 


75¢ per copy; 60¢ if prepaid. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
1262 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Old Masters Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53, to Oct, 29 ) 1f Norfolk. To Oct. 31: 19th Cen. Amer 

, to Oct. 7: Ptgs by Exhib. House by Ain. To Nov. 5: Recent Acquisi z ywreoran Gal. of Art) 

Work of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museun 
12: W'cols by Johr 7: Soutine, Retrospective Exhil! irt, to Oct, 23: Roy R. Neuberger Coll 
Eugenie Baizerman, National Serigraph Socicty, 38 W 7, te. Cee... 2 NORWICH, CONN, Slater Memon Vise 
ew Members — Group Exhib. Oct.’ 17-Nov. 1 8-29: Group of Contemp. Ptgs 
Contemp Making a S hn OAKLAND, CALIF. Oakland Art Gallery, Oct. & 
Newhouse, 15 E , to Oct. 25: Old Masters, Dutch Nov 5 18th Ann. Exhib. of W'cols, Pastels, 
31: Old Master Ptg and English Drwes and Prints 

New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12, to Oct OBERLIN, OHIO Allen Memorial Art Museum, Ober 
nm Park, Permanent: Three Tombs 13: Ptgs, Drwgs, Prints, Sculp., Photos by Mem lin College, Oct. 1-31: Oriental Art and Drwes 

Urgel bers of Art Faculty. Oct. 16-30: Prints by Minna from the Mus, Coll. Student Purchase Exhib 
irt, 106 E. 57, to Oct. 13 Citron OKLAHOMA CITY, AA. Oklahoma Art Center, 

Exhibition. Oct. 2-20: Ptgs New York Circulating Library of Paintings, 640 Oct. 8-29: Art in Religion 
16-Nov. 3: Abstractions b Madison Ave., to Oct, 30: Reopening of Gal. with OXFORD, MISS. Mary Buie Museum, to Oct. 30 
Contemp. and 18th Cen. Ptgs Eight Watercoloris (Midtown Gal.) 

Ptgs and ! New York Historical Society, 170 Central Park W., PASADENA, CALIF. Pasadena Art Institute, Oct. 1 
to Nov. 12: Belknap Bequest. Early Amer. Ptgs 31: Roman Glass. Oct. 1-Nov. 5: First Showing ot 
and Silver. To Dec. 31: In 1850—New York and Storrier-Stearns Sequest Millard Sheets, Retr 
the Nation. Oct. 26-Jan. 21: Erie Canal— Mother spective Exhib 

Recent Oil Ptgs | of Cities PHILADELPHIA, PA. Georges de Braux, to Oct, 28 
) Emily Lowe First Passedoit, 121 E. 57, Oct. 10-28: Seulp. by Hannah arvest Time as Seen by a Group of Contemp 
Oct, 16-2 Is by Helen Ma Small ‘ French Painters 
Peridot, 6 E. 12, Oct. 2 Sculp. by Louise Bour Contemporar Irt Association, to Oct. 25: Pennsyl 
Madison, to Oct. 11: Allan Hugh Clarke, ce One Seen ie Eee Wetchan Vicente vania Arts and Crafts 
howing. Oct 7 ) 4 Marcel Janco, Perls, 32 E. 58, Oct. 2-28 1} Austin: 1940-195 Pennsylvania ademy of Fine ts Oct. 15 
Foremost Perspectives, 34 E. 51, to Oct. 28: Fabrics by Amer Philadelphia Art Directors Club Exhib, Mem. Ex 
u 0 | 49, r Frank Lieberman, Painters and Sculptors ib. of Oil Ptgs by Maurice Molarsky. Oct 3-15 
Book Illustrat é Rabinovitch Photography Workshop, 40 W ma tg f Fame Pent sylvar ia Women for 
Oct. 31: Group Show of Photos sytvani , 28-Nov. 26: 48th Ann. 
, Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr., Oct. 8-2! sists Seay ig th Ann. Miniatures, xh 
) W’cols by hilade 2 Art Allia Oct. 2-30 
ae ee Oe aa Spiral Group ; i ats tabi 
l 1 R . 1 gen 
Ivar Gilbert. Oct. 31 Salpeter, 36 W. 56, to Oct. 20: New Ptgs by Lex Wack af 
onees Quanch Oct ?3-Nov. 11 New Ptgs_ by lex 4 
ie eee or Redein 
pans Pore ; Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 W. 55, to Oct 


“un Oct 


and Defy 15: A Panoramic Review of Textiles, Oct. 1 Neonetat ‘te t P Sepeshy 


uinters: French vs Jan. 31: Chinese Textiles and their Influence Upor Print Club, Oct 5: Woodcuts by Bernard Reder 


PSBURGH, . ‘ sgie Institute, Oct 
195 it r it 


. Priv 
Occidental Des a: PI 
Complete Set of Schaefer, 32 FE 7, Oct. 2-21: Six Oil Painters a} 
hs (R. G. Michel Oct. 23-Nov. 1 Sculp. by Wolfgang Behl Oct 
Sculpture Center, 67 E. 69, Oct 15-Nov ) 

Sculp. in Metal 
Seligmann 5 E 


1 Internat’) Ex 
- Dec $1: Current Amer. Prints, 
Universit f Pittsburgh, Cathedra f Learning 
5 57, to Oct. 14: Ptgs by Roger (AF * mantic Realism in 19th Cen. Amer. 
Anliker. Oct. 31-Indef Mod. French Painters PORTLAND, ORE. P Museum, Oct. 
Silberman, 32 E. 57, Oct. 2-31: Selected Old Masters OneMan Si : t if Orewon Gal. Get 
‘an Diemen-Lilienfeld, 21 FE. 57, to Oct. 12: Ptgs 22: § Ex! zon Advertising Art, Oct. 1¢ 
by Joshua Epstein and Mary Sinclair. Oct. 14-28 Nov. 3 ‘ Davies. Oct. 23-Nov 
Ptgs by Halty- Dube 30 1 urer. Oct. 24-Nov Sculp, by 
ran "an Loen, 49 E. 9, to Oct, 15: Work by Zion, Jacques Lipchi 
Fifth and 82, to Oct Chagall, Walkowitz, Katz, Lichtenstein PROVIDENCE, 
S Oct. 1-Indef 7 5 I 
f Silk 
} 


. Providence Art Club, Oct. 3-15 
59, Oct. 1-14: Gal. Group. Oct. 1 ifth Ann, Black and White Show. Oct. 17-29 
Tames D. Herbert 
Jenjamin , 794 Lexington, to Oct. 4: German Expres ?] Island Scheol Desian Museum, to Oct. 15 
vy Allen I sionist Prints ode hool f Design Student Exhib 
Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8, to 5 v. 22: Five Mod. Old Masters 
10: Ptgs from Permanent Coll, Oct. 14-Noy RALEIGH, N. €. >» Art Galler Oct. 1-22: Ptg 
Sculp., W'cols and Drwgs from Permanent Coll by Hobsor 
Willard, 32 E. 57, Oct. 3-28: Ptgs by Dorothy Hood READING, . Pu Museum and Art Galler to 
NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum of Arts and S¢ Oct. 15: Photo Berks Co. Camera Clubs. Oct 
ences, to Oct. 8: Portraits by Members of the Art 22-Nov. 2¢ 1 gional Exhib 





THE ART STUDENTS 


LEAGUE OF NEW YORK "AN NATIONAL 


215 West 57th Street 


announces its 75th Regular Session : ACA D - MY 
September 18 through May 29 


Ninety classes in fine and applied arts; no entrance SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


requirements; registration by the month. Approved 

for study under G.I. Bill. Life Drawing, Painting, Graphic Arts 
Monday through Friday 

Day Sessions: $23 per month. Late P.M.: $14 per F 

month. Evening: $18 per month. nstructors 
Saturday Painting: 

Half day: $11 per month. Full day: $16 per month. IVAN OLINSKY, N. A. 

iiuubais ROBERT PHILIPP, N. A. 


Alston E. Dickinson Kantor Miller OGDEN M. PLEISSNER, N. A. 
Bacon S. Dickinson Kat Murphy 
Bank Dirk Kaz Olinsky Graphic Arts: 

Barnet Du Mond nelly Philipp RALPH FABRI, N. A. 
Bosa Fiene Klonis Piening 
Bouche Freuchen Kuniyoshi Priscilla 
Brackman Garrett Laufman Reilly First Semester Opens October, 1950 
Browne Grosz Levi Schabbehar _— . P 
“ee Sroth nr iunbers orning, Afternoon, Evening Classes 
Carroll Hale Liberte Trafton 
Corbino Holty Marsh Tschacbasov 
De Pauw Hovannes McNulty Zorach 

De Vries Johnson McPherson 


For Information Write 


VERNON C. PORTER, Director 


Stewart Klonis, Director. Write or phone for 


3 EAST 89 STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


free illustrated catalogue. Circle 7-4510. 
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A NEW EXPERIENCE IS YOURS 

with this permanent, intermixable, 
rich casein color. Thins with water. 
Dries quickly on the painted surface. 


WRITE 
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BOOKLET 
TODAY 


M. GRUMBACHER 


460 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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or further inf 
City Art 
15, Tow 
The College where liberal education and spe- 
cialized training are combined. 8.F.A. and 8.5. 
degrees. Advertising, industrial, textile design; 
education; fashion 
fashion. Endowed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. Dorms. 
24 buildings. 100 faculty, 800 students. Coed. 


nd De« Art Cente 
Media: water 
é SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
painting, illustration, sculpture, ceromi 
sles hitect land hitect 
Summer session for college transfers. Folder. 
26 College St., Providence 3, &. I. 
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NNN a RCI eR 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Faculty. 
Adult Courses 
Part and fulltime 
Approved for eligible veterans 
Catalog M 


Commercial Arts 
Intermediate and 
Afternoons 


Fine and 
Beginning, 


Mornings, 


Distinguished 
Sixty-five 
Advanced 
and Evenings. Co-ed 

Write for 
LASTERN PARKWAY, 


A OLPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial , 
Untimited contact with Museum collection through 
lectures. Est. 1876. Catalog 
Ever n Dra 


ng Sch 


free 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


Painting, 
Ceramics 
study and 


rapl irt ttering 
I t r, Histor 
“RUSSELL T seit, ‘Head of Seto! 


230 The Fenway Boston 1 Mass 





OZENFANT 


COURSES FOR VETERANS AND NON-VETERANS 


DRAWING e PAINTING 
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CIRCULATING 
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RUGS FROM THE BALLARD COLLECTION 
Twenty rugs from Asia Minor, Persia and the 
Caucasus loaned by The City Art Museum of St. 


Louis. Museum Series No. 8. 


Betrothal Rug, XVIII Century 
Turkish, Asia Minor, Kis Ghiordes 


BRITISH PRINTS 


An exhibition of thirty-five lithographs 
sponsored by Miller’s Press, Lewes, Sus- 


sex, England. No. 47. 


Woman at Table by Robert MacBryde 





